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WALL STREET IN HISTORY* 
I 


HE origin of this famous street, and its connection with the begin- 
nings of our national life and prosperity, are scarcely less interest- 
ing to the world at large than its more recent financial mysteries, 

its whirlwinds of panic, and its gigantic operations. We turn backward 
but two and one half centuries to find its site a picturesque tangle of 
underbrush, wild grape-vine and tree, animated with untrained bears of a 
shining pitch-black color, hungry wolves, noisy wild-cats, and sly raccoons. 
It will be remembered that while the little settlement—the germ of the 
present city of New York—on the extreme southern point of Manhattan 
Island was yet in its helpless infancy, a bloody Indian war nearly deso- 
lated the whole surrounding country. The savages were respectfully 
afraid of the fort ; but they prowled about in its immediate vicinity, steal- 
ing whatever they could find of use to themselves, and scalped every man, 
woman, or child who chanced to stray too far into the woods. As the 
spring of 1644 opened, the few surviving colonists were in absolute de- 
spair. They could not even turn their cows and oxen into the fields to 
nibble wild grass with the reasonable hope of ever seeing them alive 
again. Governor Kieft finally issued an order for the erection of “a good 
solid fence” across the island, commanding every man who wished his 
cattle pastured in security to appear with proper tools and assist in the 
work. Those who failed to give their aid were to be “excluded from the 
privileges of the inclosed meadow.” This primitive fence was to perform 
the double duty of keeping the domestic animals of the settlement within 
proper limits, and of checking the approach of Indians and wild beasts of 
the forest. It was built on the line of what is now Wall Street, and was 
the initial paragraph, so to speak, of the curious chapter of record and 
story which traces the progressive steps of one of the most widely known 
and remarkable localities in the civilized world. 
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The utility of the fence as a fortification was never brought to a test, 
however. Before the May flowers bloomed, in that eventful year, a treaty 
of peace was concluded with the savage tribes, and the besieged people in 
and around the fort began to breathe more freely. The fence remained 
standing some nine years, and formed the northern boundary of a fifteen- 
acre “sheep pasture"’—a public field of rolling upland and swampy 
meadow, where the cows, oxen, horses, goats and sheep of the settlers 
grazed in common. The meadow-land in the valley, along the line of the 
present Broad Street, was taken up for tanneries in the course of the 
period ; and prior to 1653, a considerable portion of the remainder of the 
“sheep pasture” had been granted by the West India Company, in large 
parcels, to persons of influence, apparently on speculation. But it was 
even then unimproved—a bit of barren landscape—although the little 
town had crept in sight with its 
gable-roofs and wind-mills and 
the prospect was alive with signs 
of promise. The S; affairs of the 
colony at this ray  _ By _ juncture were in 

; TFET) Sa > Vd e948 

a ferment owing Cpt a Ged to hostilities de- 
clared on the My | x other side of the 
Atlantic between Rrerny tree. * ee England and 
Holland. _Intel- eee ~- & ligence of terrible 
battles fought ; , li upon the sea 
came with every >. = fr -, ship from the 
Old World. The te «NN 2 -~ Dutch were vic- 
torious, chiefly, 3 | while their losses 
were enormous: er. = aK a >: sixteen hundred 
of their vessels 5 i = |: ~ fell into the ene- 
my’s hands, their <= am fisheries were 
suspended and —_— == ae their entire com- 
merce by the . = -~_.. English Channel 
cut off. Gov- WSs = ernor Stuyvesant 
watched all these Sy significant move- 
ments with acute THE EARLY WINDMILL. anxiety, and, 
convinced that prudence was the better part of valor, took earnest meas- 
ures to preserve peace with his English neighbors on this side of the 
ocean. To conciliate his own people he yielded to the pressure for munic- 
ipal privileges, and thus a new power in the government. came into 
existence. 

The city of New York, originally called New Amsterdam, was created 
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by proclamation, February 2, 1653, the governor of the province naming 
its first officers, and defining 
their exceptionally limited au- 
thority. 
The inconspicuous 
event was duly chron- 
icled ; and the new 
City Fathers at once 
assumed 
an air of 


. 


Z- importance 

“ strictly in keeping with 

the customs of Holland, 

and the spirit of the age. 

When Sunday morning came 

they met at the City Hall and 

marched in solemn and dignified pro- 

cession to the church in the fort, pre- 

ceded by the bell-ringer carrying their 

” cushions of state—which he deposited with 

much ceremony in the pew set apart for their 
occupancy. 

At the very moment when New York thus 

made its debut in the annals of the world, Eng- 

Se re land seemed rapidly drifting into a condition of an- 

archy. The army had provoked the ire of Parliament; and excuses were 

industriously sought to overthrow the dangerous power of Cromwell. 


Ay “4A + 
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The Dutch made some advances toward a peace, and were severely 
snubbed by that haughty assembly of English statesmen whose determi- 
nation was to increase national expenses until it could compel the disband- 
ing of the army. Meanwhile rumors reached New York in March, 1653, 
of war and tumults to be expected from the Puritan colonies of New 
England, who, it was said, longed to make New Netherland a trophy of 
the strife. Stuyvesant had more than once been warned by the West 
India Company to keep a watchful eye on the English inhabitants of 
North America, lest they incline to 
take a hand in the European game. 
He was, therefore, in a measure, pre- 
pared for this new alarm, and has- 


trates, to consider the perilsof the sit- 
uation, and agree upon some energetic 
course to pursue in the emergency. 
The meeting promptly resolved that 
= the citizens should mount guard every 
' night, and that the fort should be 


repaired. But the citadel was not 

y large enough to contain all the in- 

a ae habitants of the city in the event of 

a siege, therefore it was decided “to wall the city in;” and to de- 
fray the expenses the city government proposed to borrow some six 
thousand guilders (or $2,000) from the principal citizens of the little 
miniature city, to be repaid by a tax on the commonalty. Within 
two days upward of five thousand guilders had been subscribed; * and 
every able-bodied man was required, under penalty of fine, or ban- 


* The names of the subscribers to this fund, with the amount contributed by each, will interest 

_ the antiquarian, as well as the numerous descendants of those leading men of 1653, who invested 

in the original wall : 

(Gl) 

The Hon’ble Cornelis Werckhoven 200 | Antonie Van Hardenburg 

Johannes de Peyster.... ..... 55.0 0c0s0 see 100 | Johannes Nevius 

Johannes Van Brugh 200 | Gulian Ways 

Johannes Van Beech 200 | Pieter Bays 

Cornelis Steenroych 5 200 | Paulus Schrichs 

Govert Loockermans 150 Jacob Gerrits Strycker 
Oloff S. Van Cortlandt 150 | Francois Fyn 
Jacob Schelling 200 | Matheus de Vos 
Pieter Prins 100 | Adriaen Blommaert 
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ishment, to leave his 

business and lend a help- 

ing hand in building the 

wall. The quaint structure was lo- 

cated nearly on the line of the primitive 

fence, and its length from river to river was es- 

timated at about one hundred and eighty rods. 

It was built of palisades, twelve feet high and 

eighteen inches in girth, sharply pointed at the 

top. Posts seven inches thick were erected at 

intervals of a rod, to which split rails were nailed 

two feet below the top. On the inside was a breast- 

work of earth four feet high, and from three to four 

feet wide, thrown up from a ditch three feet deep and pas 
two wide. At the point where the wall crossed the <= 
partially opened road, now Broadway, a huge gate was con- = ~ 
structed called the “ Land Gate;” and at the junction of Pearl 
Street, which was then at the edge of the sea, another gate was “2a 4° 


Evert Tesselaer’s clerks Arent Van Hattern 
Adriaen and Johannes Keyser Martin Krygier 

Jacob Backer P. L. Van der Grist 
Nicholas Boodt Maximilian van Gheel 
Isaac de Forest Allard Anthony 
Abram de la Noy 
Daniel Litschoe 
Philip Gerardy 
Egbert Van Borssum 
Heindrick Schip 
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planned known as the “ Water Gate.’’ A space of some one hundred 
feet parallel to the wall on the city side was set apart for the evolution 
of troops—within which limits no buildings were to be permitted. 

During the month of April following, the city was in one perpetual 
fever of intense excitement and consternation. The scene along the site 
of Wall Street as the work went briskly forward was like an elongated 
bee-hive. The danger was imminent; and war not only threatened, but 
a scarcity of food through the interruption of trade in every direction. 
The consumption of grain by brewers and distillers was strictly forbidden, 
and an edict went forth that all tobacco planters must prepare to cultivate 
as many hillocks of corn as of tobacco in the near future. Stuyvesant was 
an experienced soldier, and manfully endeavored in the midst of the 
general terror to negotiate a treaty of commerce with Virginia, in which, 
however, he was only partially successful. The uncertainties of the situ- 
ation rendered it depressing in the extreme. The Indians might be in- 
cited to desperate deeds; a revolt on Long Island was reasonably appre- 
hended; Connecticut was known to be in the humor to march at any 
moment upon the little Dutch capital; and Boston was furious over the 
captured instructions of the West India Company to Stuyvesant, suggest- 
ing that he employ the Indians as allies in case of colonial war-trouble. 
Such was the atmosphere of insecurity and dismay on Manhattan Island 
that the ninth day of April was observed (throughout the province) in 
fasting and prayer. A week later some travelers from New England 
reported the story in full flower in that region that the Dutch had secretly 
hired the savages to massacre all the English people! Stuyvesant quickly 
wrote to the governors of New Haven and Massachusetts declaring the 
rumor a base fabrication, and offering to come to Boston in person and 
prove his innocence of any such horrible conspiracy. On the very day he 
penned these letters a scene was enacted in England of grave bearing 
upon the future of each of the American colonies. It was described by 
William Henry Montague in the following terse language. 

“On the 20th of April, while the Commons were debating about dis- 
banding the army, Cromwell went, attended by a detachment of chosen 
men, to the house, and having placed some of them at the door, some in 
lobby, and others on the stairs, he entered, followed by a number of 
officers, who were entirely at his command. ‘Taking his seat, he for some 
time listened attentively to the debates. He then called Harrison, and 
told him that he now judged the Parliament ripe for a dissolution. Har- 
rison replied, ‘The work is very great and dangerous; I desire you to 
seriously consider before you engage in it.’ ‘You say well,’ answered 
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Cromwell, and sat still, about a quarter of an hour. When the question 
was going to be put, he said again to Harrison, ‘ This is the time I must 
put it.’ And suddenly starting up, he loaded the Parliament with the 
vilest reproaches, for their tyranny, ambition, oppression, and robbery 
of the public. Then stamping with his foot, which was the signal for the 
soldiers to enter, ‘for shame,’ said he to the Parliament, ‘ get you gone; 
give place to honester men; to those who will more faithfully discharge 
their trust. You are no longer a Parliament; I tell you, you are no longer 
a Parliament. The Lord has done with you; he has chosen other instru- 
ments for carrying on his work.’ After this fanatic speech he reviled 
several of the members by name, calling one a drunkard, another an adul- 
terer, and a third a glutton. He next commanded a soldier to seize the 
mace, saying: ‘ What shall we do with this bauble? Here, take it away.’ 
Then addressing himself .o the house, he said, ‘It is you who have forced 
me upon this.’ Having commanded the soldiers to clear the hall, he him- 
self went out the last, and ordering the doors to be locked put the keys in 
his pocket.” 

The dissolution of the Long Parliament, in this bold and extraordinary 
manner, prepared the way for a treaty with the Dutch, which brought 
great credit to Cromwell’s administration. But like the wall which gave 
to Wall Street its name, peace was a monument of slow growth, and of 
uncertain character for a full twelve-month. The summer of that year 
(1654) was one of peculiar turmoil on both sides of the Atlantic. Crom- 
well was not invested with the supreme power to make war or peace 
until December. Inthe mean time a civil contest threatened the kingdom, 
and the people of New York knew no comfort or rest. When the first ap- 
propriation for the building of the wall was exhausted, the work neces- 
sarily ceased, although it was a conspicuously incomplete fortification. 
The hostile attitude of Connecticut continued, and volunteers there formed 
into companies to “instantly ’’ subdue the Dutch were with difficulty re- 
strained by the general government. The authorities of Massachusetts 
refused to bear part in an offensive war against New York, and their ac- 
tion Connecticut in wrath pronounced an “ indelible stain upon their honor 
as men, and upon their morals as Christians,” and wrote to Cromwell urging 
that the Dutch be removed from the coast of North America. 

Stuyvesant tried in vain to induce the Burgomasters and Schepens to 
raise further funds for the defenses of the city. The fort, they said, was a 
proper charge upon the provincial revenue, and unless the excise on wines 
and beers was guaranteed to the city treasurer, they would contribute 
nothing to its repair. This demand for the excise was unfalteringly firm, 
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and finally was conceded in November by the unwilling and conquered gov- 
ernor, on condition that the city fortifications be supported together with 
the civil and ecclesiastical officers of the city. About this time the shores 
of the East River were infested with pirates and robbers, such as always 
abound in times of war; and some of the English residents of Long Island 
were suspected of aiding the freebooters in their depredations. The 
winter was one of serious tribulation, and spring brought only a renewal 
of complications and terrors. Stuyvesant fitted out several yachts to drive 
away the pirates, and these movements were quickly misconstrued by the 
watchful English settlers into “treacherous expeditions of cruel warfare.” 
The agents of Connecticut in England finally obtained Cromwell’s ear, 
and an armament of four ships for the reduction of Dutch New York. 
Major Robert Sedgwick and Captain John Leverett were placed in com- 
mand, with instructions to take the Dutch capital “ by surprise, open force, 
or otherwise.” Isaac Allerton, returning from Boston on the 29th of May, 
informed Stuyvesant of spirited preparations in New England _ for his 
downfall. A troop of horse and nine hundred foot were actually ready 
to.march by land upon New York, and a fleet of vessels were to co-operate 
by sea. The governor was quickly in counsel with the city officials, and 
all were in trepidation. It could not be expected that the people scat- 
tered through the country would assist much in case of an attack; and as 
for the English settlers, they were sure to join the enemy. “To invite 
them to aid us,” exclaimed Stuyvesant, “would be bringing the Trojan 
horse within our walls.” It was resolved to enlist some sixty or seventy 
men, “in silence, and without beat of drum,” to man the wall of the 
city ; and money was again borrowed of the wealthy citizens to defray the 
cost of preparing for a siege. To repay this loan, an annual tax of twenty 
stivers per morgen on tillage land was to be levied, with the hundredth 
penny on each house and lot in New York and in Albany; a guilder on 
each head of horned cattle over three years old, and the tenth of all mer- 
chandise to be exported during the season. The Dutch, old and young, 
wielded the spade and the pickaxe, and the public defenses soon assumed 
comparative strength. Meanwhile the English residents talked treason, 
and began to send away their goods and furniture. This brought a sharp 
proclamation from the governor declaring all persons, “of whatever rank,” 
found removing their property, subject to banishment and the confiscation 
of their effects. 

At this critical moment a London merchant ship entered the port of 
Boston with a copy of Cromwell’s Proclamation of Peace between England 
and Holland; also an order restraining all English subjects from commit- 
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ting any further acts of hostility against the Dutch. The joy in New York 
on the reception of these tidings was almost overwhelming. The peace 
proclamation was published from the City Hall “ with ringing of bell ;” 
and Stuyvesant piously summoned the people “to praise the Lord, who 
had secured their gates, when the threatened torch of war was lighted, 
when the waves reached our lips, and subsided only through the power of 
the Almighty.” The 12th of the following August was appointed as a day 
of general thanksgiving throughout the province. 

The wooden wall proved a blessing, although the city escaped its threat- 
ened invasion ; and it was kept in tolerable repair for many years. Indeed, 
New York flourished as a walled city for nearly a half century. The gate 
at the junction of Pearl Street (the water gate) was completed in 1656, and 
had quite an imposing effect. About the same time a portion of the 
Damen Farm was sold to Jacob Flodder, who divided it into. lots thirty feet 
front and offered it to purchasers ; one of these was Jacob Jansen Moes- 
man, a merchant trader, who proceeded to build a dwelling-house and store 
on the site of the present custom-house. This was the first building of any 
note in Wall Street, and the only one for half a dozen years, with the ex- 
ception of the shanties of a wool-spinner and a chimney-sweep, and two or 
three beer-shops. — 

There was, however, a brisk sale of lots during the year just named, as 
appears from records in the city archives. Onthe 27th of May, of that year, 
Jacob Steendam, the earliest resident poet in New York, sold from his 
possessions in the “ sheep pasture,” a lot thirty feet front and one hundred 
and thirty deep, on the east side of Broadway, near Wall Street, to Leen- 
dant Aerden; and on the same date he sold another lot-ten rods square, 
in vicinity of Exchange place, east of Broad Street, to the Worshippful 
Schepen, Jacob Strycker, and Secretary Cornelis Van Ruyven. Steendam 
was a man of varied accomplishments. He indulged in quaint conceits 
and rhymes, and wrote poems of considerable merit. Zhe Complaint of 
New Amsterdam to her Mother, published in 1659, and the Praise of New 
Netherland, issued in small quarto form, in 1661, are among the legacies of 
his genius. The action of his poems was usually taken from the Scriptures 
or classical mythology. Two lots, west of the city wall, abutting on the lot 
of Moesman, and on the south lot of Govert Loockermans, were sold on 
the 24th of June to Pieter Cornelis Vanderveen, who had then been mar- 
ried some four years to Elsie Tymans, the step-daughter of Govert Loock- 
ermans.  Vanderveen was one of the richest men of his time, and is named 
in the records as “ old and suitable” for a great burgher. He built a pre- 
tentious house in Pearl Street in 1657, and tried to persuade the authorities 
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to establish a public square near the present Battery, without success.* 
After his death his widow became the wife of the remarkable and unfortu- 
nate Jacob Leisler. Among those concerned in real estate transactions in 
the immediate vicinity of Wall Street during this year, we find such well- 
known names as Verplanck, Beechman, Kip, Duyckinck, De la Mon- 
tague, Rutgersen, Ten Eyck, Bayard, Brouwer, and Van Cortlandt. On 
the 25th of August, Allard Anthony and Oloff Stevenson Van Cortlandt, 
sold to Vanderveen a piece of property which is thus described : 

“ A lot west of the Great Highway (Broadway), bounded north by the 
Company’s Garden, and south by lot of Oloff Stevensen Van Cortlandt ; 
width on the street or east side three rods and two feet, and in the rear on 
North River, or west side, three rods three and one-fifth feet. Depth on 
south side twenty-one and one-half rods, and on the north side twenty-one 
rods eight feet. Being premises conveyed by Rt. Hon. Director-General 
Petrus Stuyvesant to said Anthony and Van Cortlandt, Burgomasters of 
the city, 9th May, 1656.” 

These lots were then valued at prices ranging from fifty to one hundred 
dollars each. The wall was usually spoken of as “ The Cingel,” the Dutch 
term for “ Ramparts.” The map illustrates the general plan of the city as 
it unfolded in that eventful decade.t There is little evidence that the soil 
was at any time tilled between the town and the “ Ramparts,” except for 
gardening purposes. In the lower part of Pearl Street some forty-three 
houses had appeared—surrounded, in some instances, by pretentious 
grounds, and a few small shops. Jan Vinge lived in a farm-house about 
the present corner of William and Pine Streets, and must have given his 
attention to agriculture, judging from the court records, for he instituted 
several suits for damages done his cabbage-patches and pea-vines by school 
boys running through them. The City Court of Magistrates formed an 
august tribunal in their supervision of public affairs. It was the duty of 
the Schout to personally perambulate the city, and enter complaints against 
all such miscreants as disregarded police regulations. We find him in fre- 
quent collisions with disorderly and unruly persons. One Jasper Abra- 
hamson was arrested for forcibly entering a house and demanding with 


* An exquisitely beautiful gold chatelaine, worn at this period by Mrs. Peter Vanderveen, was 
in a somewhat romantic manner discovered in 1875, in possession of one of her descendants, in 
Newark, New Jersey, by the author, and an engraving of it made, by permission, for The History 
of the City of New York. Vol. L., p. 251. 

+ The earliest known map of New York (1664), rescued from the European archives by George 
H. Moore, LL.D. This map is apparently derived from the same survey .as the elaborately col- 
ored map familiarly known among historical scholars as ‘‘ The Duke’s Plan,”’ and is believed to 
be the more correct of the two.—Epb. 
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violence food and liquor, particularly liquor. Upon trial he was sentenced 
“to be fastened to a stake, and severely scourged, and a gash to be made 
in his left cheek or jaw, and then to be banished from the city for twenty- 
five years, and pay costs.” Another significant instance was that of Mes- 
sack Martens, charged with stealing. He confessed to having climbed 
over the palisades and taken five or six cabbages from a garden, but it was 
thought he was much more deeply implicated. ‘Onasubsequent day, the 
prisoner being again brought forward, was examined by ¢orture, as to how 
many cabbages, fowls, turkeys, and how much butter he hath stolen; who 
his abettors and co-operators' have been. Answering, he persists in his 
reply that he did not steal any butter, fowls, or turkeys, nor had any abet- 
tors; being again set loose, the Schout demands that for his committed 
theft voluntarily confessed, he shall be brought to the usual place of crim- 
inal justice, well fastened to a stake and severely whipt, and banished from 
the jurisdiction of the city for ten years, with costs. Decision of the 
court: That he be brought to the usual place of execution, to stand in the 
pillory with cabbages on his head, and be banished five years from the 
jurisdiction of the city, with costs and mises of justice.” On one occa- 
sion the court applied to Stuyvesant and obtained authority to inflict cap- 
ital punishment. The culprit was charged by the Schout with having 
spoken treasonable words. The seven high and mighty Burgomasters and 
Schepens in solemn council voted as follows: 

The Heer Burgomaster Martin Cregie (Cruger): That he shall be 
whipped, and branded, and banished ; and banished for all his life out of 
the Province of New Netherlands. 

The Heer Burgomaster Oloff Stevensen Van Cortlandt: Though he be 
worthy of death, yet from special grace, that he be whipped, and branded, 
and banished. 

The Heer Schepen Pieter Van Couwenhoven : He shall be put to death. 

The Heer Schepen Johannes Van Brugh: That he be whipped, and 
branded, and banished the country. 

The Heer Schepen Hendt. J. Vanderveen: That he is worthy of death, 
and ought to be punished until death follows, with the costs and mises of 
justice. 

The Heer Schepen Jacob Kip: That he should be executed by death. 

The Heer Schepen Cornelis Steenwyck: That he be whipped and 
branded under the gallows, the halter being around his neck, and then 
banished forever and put hence with his wife and children, on pain of the 
gallows, thanking the magistracy, on his bended knees, for their merciful 
and well deserved justice. 
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It was therefore decided by plurality of votes that the prisoner be 
whipped, branded and banished. The sentence was approved by the gov- 
ernor, and permission given to erect a half gallows before the City Hall to 
carry out the sentence. The prisoner was subsequently shipped to Virginia. 

The wall, with its feint of strength, was regarded as a curiosity by the 
English officers at the surrender of New York in 1664. Governor Nicolls 
examined it with reference to the possibilities of a military siege. It 
seemed of trifling account as a defense against a civilized foe; but troubles 
were brewing among the Indians at the North, and it might be of service 
in the matter of keeping hostile savages at bay. Ere long a complication 
of difficulties between the French and the Indians, and the New York 
colonists, created apprehension of mischief to be expected from the 
French; and, in the same breath as it were, another fierce conflict between 
England and Holland cast its blight over the innocent city, the cause of the 
whole bloody disturbance. Improvements ceased, trade was suspended, 
famine threatened. Nicolls called a meeting of the citizens to consult about 
fortifying New York on the river side ; and, presiding in person, his open- 
ing address was a marvel of oratory. He said, with much emphasis, that 
he should constrain no one to fight against his own nation, at the same 
time he asked important and much-needed aid. In reply, the Dutch mag- 
nates said the town was strong enough already; and other and various 
excuses were offered, which rendered it obvious to Nicolls that he should 
be able to command very little assistance from a community eager to wel- 
come the restoration of Dutch authority. Fortunately, the Peace of Breda 
{in 1668) brought relief, and men went about their business once more. 
Prosperity dawned, commerce with Boston and with Virginia recom- 
menced, merchant vessels might again cross the seas in safety, Dutch and 
English laborers no longer quarreled with each other at their work, and 
buildings began to multiply. But the wall was as yet a long distance out 
of town, that is, the town was not approaching the wall with marvelous 
celerity. Governor Lovelace succeeded Nicolls, and for some four years 
ruled the province with commendable discretion. But his attention was 
given to more knotty subjects than the city’s growth. Conflicting claims 
about lands stirred up quarrels in every part of the province. One was no 
sooner quelled than another broke forth. His perplexities were greatly 
aggravated by the absence of any uniform nationality. Some of the 
habits and customs were Dutch, some French, some English, some Chris- 
tian, and some heathen. . Extremes of evil and good were singularly linked 
together, and the barbarous punishments which both English and Dutch 
usage warranted seemed the only safeguard against chaos. 
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Again, in 1673, the parent nations over the water plunged into another 
terrible war, and New York, as in every former instance, suffered severely. 
The fort and the wall were strengthened and repaired, volunteer forces 
were drilled, commerce was restricted, and merchants were on the eve of 
bankruptcy. The summer was flitting away, when suddenly a Dutch fleet 
appeared in the harbor, and an order came for the immediate surrender of 
New York. The governor was absent, and the summons was followed so 
promptly by the landing of the Dutch forces that no defense was 
attempted. The citadel was vacated by the English garrison, and the 
three-colored ensign of the Dutch Republic rose to its old place on the 
flag-staff. New York became once more New Netherland, and the city was 
called New Orange, in honor of the Dutch prince. It was an absolute 
conquest, by an open enemy in time of war. Everything henceforward 
assumed a military air. Guards were stationed near Sandy Hook to watch 
for vessels; no person was allowed to cross the ferries without a pass ; and 
whoever had not taken the oath of allegiance was expelled from the city. 
Hostilities being apprehended from New England, citizens were forbidden 
to harbor any stranger, or to hold any correspondence whatever with the 
people of Massachusetts and Connecticut. Sentinels were stationed 
along the wall, and no person was allowed to enter or depart from the 
city except through one or the other of the two city gates, on pain of death. 
The wall was’ now a consequential feature of the city. At sundown 
every night the gates were closed, and a strong watch kept over them 
until sunrise the next morning. 

Meanwhile a series of remarkable events in Europe were shaping the 
destiny of New York. A treaty was concluded with the belligerent 
nations, which involved a mutual restoration of conquests. The Dutch 
governor, Colve, received instructions from Holland to yield the Province 
of New York to whomsoever the King of England should depute to receive 
it. Sir Edmund Andros was the dignitary thus delegated, and on Satur- 
day, the 10th day of November, 1674, he landed near the Battery with 
much ceremony, and was graciously welcomed by the Dutch Commander. 

The wall was not allowed to go at once into decay with the return 
of permanent peace. Eighteen years later, when a French invasion was 
threatened, two bastions were erected for the defense of the wall, each 
a huge mass of earth and stone faced with sods. It was, during its whole 
history, esteemed a protection against the bears of the forests, as the lo- 
cality has since been the haven of civilized bears. A curious and authen- 
tic incident of the year 1678 is handed along to us by the Rev. Charles 
Wolley (a Minister of the Church of England), who in visiting New York 
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recorded in his journal the description of a bear hunt in John Robinson’s 
orchard—between what is now Cedar Street and Maiden Lane. He 
writes, “ we followed a bear from tree to tree; and when he was got to his 
resting place, perched upon a high branch, we dispatched a youth after 
him with a club to an opposite bough, who knocking his paws, he comes 
grumbling down backwards with a thump upon the ground, so we after 
him again.” In what precise decade the native bear retired before the 
march of civilization on Manhattan Island, history does not state with 
absolute precision. But houses and streets were taking such strides in a 
northerly direction, that in 1688 Governor Dongan ordered an examina- 
tion of the condition of the wall, with a view to the enlargement of the 
city, “and, if occasion should require to lay fortifications further out.” 
It appeared from the report that the “water gate” was in ruins, the 
“curtain palisades from the gate to the Artillery Mount (northwest corner 
of Wall and William) fallen down, the ground laid out in lots and partly 
built upon, the Artillery Mount itself in a state of dilapidation, the curtain 
palisades between it and the ‘land gate’ at Broadway in ruins, the land 
also laid out in lots ; the Land Gate Mount in decay, and the gate across 
Broadway ready to fall down.” This account was sufficient to have in- 
duced the authorities to decide upon the demolition of the wall. But the 
time was unpropitious. The city was in commotion over the news that 
Dongan was to be displaced in the government, and New York consolidated 
with New England under the rulership of Andros. And the revolution, 
responsive to that in England upon the abdication of James II., following 
soon, the public mind had little room for the consideration of local affairs. 

Before retiring to his farm, Dongan (in 1689) sold the greater part of 
the property he had acquired in Wall! Street to Abraham De Peyster, and 
Nicholas Bayard. A scrap of curious history is told in connection with 
this property. The southerly line of the street had been laid through 
the sheep walk, and drawn with reference to a proper field of military 
manceuvre, one hundred feet from the wall. A city street of that width 
was considered unnecessary. Hence a little shrewd speculation. Dongan 
purchased of the heirs of the Damen estate, eighty feet in depth along 
the line of the ditch, across the whole southern front of their property. 
To this he added some forty-five feet from the vacant land to the south of 
the ditch, and thus made lots of about one hundred and twenty-five feet in 
depth, along the southern edge of which he fixed the northern line of Wall 
Street. This was in 1685, at which time the street was surveyed and 
ordered to be established. 

During the years immediately following the English Revolution the 
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city advanced rapidly. Abraham De Peyster was the mayor in 1691, 
and he projected improvements with a lavish hand. The Garden Street 
Church, completed in 1693, was chief among the substantial indications of 
progress. It was built in the midst of a beautiful garden—a few years 
of age—“a great distance up town,” fronting a narrow lane called Garden 
Alley, which afterward became Garden Street, and is now Exchange 
Place. The same year Wall Street was first paved to the width of ten 
feet in front of the houses facing the wall. 

It was at the suggestion of Mayor De Peyster that the city first as- 
sumed the support of public paupers. Each alderman was ordered to 
make a return of the poor in his ward. About the same time the corpo- 
ration erected on the river shore (in front of the old City Hall) a pillory, 
cage, whipping post, and ducking stool. This last-named instrument of 
torture was for the punishment of excess or freedom of speech. It was 
not a Dutch but a purely English invention, and had been used for a long 
time in the British Empire. The year 1695 was eventful in the city’s 
progress, and several handsome dwellings were erected in Wall Street. 
More money was in circulation than ever known before, and real estate 
advanced materially in price. Privateers and pirates walked the streets 
freely, and bought provisions for long voyages in exchange for gold and 
valuable commodities from the East. Trinity Church was projected, at 
the head of Wall Street, and several pretentious houses were erected in 
various parts of the city. De Peyster built an elegant mansion in Queen 
(Pearl) Street opposite Pine, fifty-nine feet front and three stories high. 
Some of the rooms were forty feet deep; and the walls and ceilings were 
elaborately decorated. The ground occupied the whole block, with a coach- 
house and stable in the rear. De Peyster, about the same time, presented 
the city with the site for a new City Hall at the head of Broad Street in 
Wall. The first opening of the lane (since Nassau Street) known then as 
Kip Street, was in June, 1696. The mayor and corporation had been pe- 
titioned by Teunis De Kay for the privilege of making a cartway through 
“the street that runs by the pie woman's leading to the City Commons.” 
The privilege was accordingly granted, and the land alongside given to 
De Kay as compensation for his labor. The following year the streets 
were first lighted, by a lantern containing a candle, hung on a pole from 
every seventh house. The first night-watch was instituted soon afterward ; 
four “ good and honest men” being appointed to go round the city from 
nine in the evening until daylight next morning, with a bell, to proclaim 
the season of the weather, and the hour of the night.” 

The final erection of the City Hall, in 1700, was the great event which 
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established Wall Street as the central point of interest for leading business 
and professional men. It was an enterprise of magnitude for those primi- 
tive days, and was achieved through much tribulation. A curious and 
romantic chapter might be written on the chronicles of the three years 
while the subject was in agitation. In October, 1697, the jurors chosen 
for a certain trial raised quite a breeze by refusing to attend court, lest 
the old city hall “fall upon their heads.” It was declared shaky and 
ready to tumble down. The matter was brought before the city authori- 
ties, and the mayor announced to the common council that he feared the 
building would give way under the pressure of the crowd that would pre- 
sumably be in attendance at the coming trial—which was of some notori- 
ous criminals before the Supreme Court. The judges were seriously 
alarmed, and they also invited special attention to the weak character 
of the edifice. The result was that competent masons and carpenters 
‘were sent to examine and report, who decided that ‘“‘ with six studs and a 
plank, the building might be secured from any danger of falling.” These 
supports were ordered, the trial went on, and no accident happened; but 
the scare had its effect for good. A committee was appointed the next 
January to take measures for selling the old, and building a new city hall. 
As soon as plans were matured, the city petitioned the governor and his 
council for the final demolition of the wall, saying: “ Whereas the former 
line of fortifications that ranged along Wall Street from the East River to 
the North River, together with the bastions that were erected thereon (in 
1692, when there was alarm about a French invasion), are fallen to decay, 
and the encroachments of buildings which have been made adjacent 
thereto will render the same useless for the future, and the city proposing 
with all speed to build a new city hall at the end of one of the principal 
streets, fronting the above said line of fortifications, we pray His Excellency 
that the said fortifications be demolished, and the stones of the bastions 
be appropriated to building the said city hall.” 

The prayer was granted, and the corner-stone of the edifice was laid 
with much ceremony by the Mayor, David Provost, in the autumn of 1699. 
The structure was very nearly completed in 1700. The king’s arms and 
the arms of Lord Bellamont, then governor, and of Nanfan, the lieutenant- 
governor, were carved on separate stones and placed in the front wall. In 
1702, those of the two last named were ordered to be pulled down and 
broken by the marshal of the city, by the opposite political party, which 
had come into power; and the wall was filled up. In 1703, the cage, pil- 
lory, whipping-post, and stocks were removed from the water’s edge to the 
upper end of Broad Street, and placed in full view of the inmates of the 
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City Hall. The punishment at that time fora 
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CITY HALL IN WALL STREET, 1700. 


substantially in the same 


mq cheerless and comfort- 


less condition for three- 


]] fourths of a century. 


One of the most ex- 
citing scenes ever wit- 
nessed under the historic 
roof of this seat of jus- 
tice was in connection 
with the city elections 


of 1701—immediately 


following the death of 


Lord Bellamont. Both 
"@ political parties at the 


polls seemed to lose all 
sense of honor and de- 
cency. There was as 
much illegal as legal vot- 
ing, and several bloody 
skirmishes among indi- 
viduals. Then came a 
violent dispute as to 
which party had really 
won. The new mayor, 


Thomas Noell, of the aristocratic party (as it was designated), was sworn 


according to custom before the governor and 


council, whence he re- 


paired with the elected aldermen to Trinity Church to listen to an ap- 
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propriate discourse from the rector. From there they proceeded down 
Wall Street in solemn state to the City Hall, where the bell was ring- 
ing. Mayor Noell published his commission and took the chair. The 
retiring mayor, De Reimer, gracefully presented to him the city charter 
and seal. So far all went well. Abraham Gouveneur, the city recorder, 
took his seat by the mayor, who told the clerk to proceed with the cere- 
mony of swearing in the members elect. As their names were called, sev- 


JAMES DUANK. 


eral shouted that they had been sworn in already by the old mayor. 
Others cried “it cannot be done,” and “it is unlawful ”’—all talking to- 
gether, until the hubbub was deafening. Not only voices but fists were 
raised, and the uproar assumed such alarming proportions that the mayor 
dissolved the meeting. Noell naturally declined to sit with aldermen as a 
common council who refused to be sworn by him. And as the common 
council was the only legal authority for scrutinizing disputed elections, 
the city was in danger of being without a government. The urgency of 
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the case was such that Noell appointed four men in each ward to inspect 
returns. His opponents pronounced the proceeding irregular, and refused 
to serve. The work went on, however, and the aristocratic party were 
found to be in the majority. Noell then called another meeting in the 
City Hall to swear in the new aldermen. Such as the movement would 
displace marched along the streets, and entered the hall with the others. 
They took their seats side by side, with anger in their faces. When Noell 
attempted to swear in those who had been legally chosen, shouts of prot- 
estation were heard from every part of the hall. The clerk administered 
the oaths amid a deafening roar of voices, and when the mayor attempted 
the transaction of business, all took part with audacious effrontery. Such 
was the confusion that the Board was adjourned for two weeks, and the 
case went to the Supreme Court. The decision was for an equal division 
of the aldermen and assistants between the two parties; then, as the 
mayor and the recorder were politically opposed, the Board stood equally 
divided. 

The property on the north side of Wall Street was divided between 
the owners into lots for building purposes, and a map made of it in 1718. 
About that time a lot was sold to the congregation of Presbyterians, on 
the north side of Wall Street, to the westward of the City Hall, eighty 
feet front by one hundred and twenty-four feet deep. Upon this site the 
First Presbyterian Church was erected in 1719. The congregation was 
allowed to meet for public worship in the City Hall (by special act of the 
corporation) prior to the completion of the edifice, which stood a little 
back from the street with a small graveyard in front, shaded by handsome 
trees. This church had an eventful history; it was enlarged in 1748, 
taken down and rebuilt in 1810, burned in 1835, rebuilt in 1836, and in 
1844 sold and removed stone by stone and re-erected in Washington 
Street, Jersey City. 
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The city hall was supported upon brick arches over the sidewalk, 
under which pedestrians could pass from street to street in all directions. 
One of the rooms on the first floor was at a later day (about 1730) appro- 
priated for the reception of the two first fire engines in New York, im- 
ported from London. The court-room was in front, on the second floor, 
as shown in the diagram. In winter the chief justice and judges were 
attired in robes of scarlet faced with black velvet ; in summer they wore 
full black-silk gowns. The edifice was for nearly a century the great 





THE FAMOUS ZENGER TRIAL. 


political and judicial center of the province, as well as of the city, in which 
were held the sessions of the General Assembly, the Supreme Court, the 
Admiralty Court, and the Mayor’s Court. It was the scene of the famous 
Zenger trial in 1735, which excited the attention of all America. The 
court-room was crowded to suffocation, and every kind of business was 
neglected during a whole summer. The freedom of the press was at stake, 
as was also liberty of speech. Zenger had started a new weekly paper, 
and filled it with satire. He had criticised the officers of the government, 
and everything generally. He was on trial for “ false. scandalous, malicious 
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and seditious libels,” and the world waited breathlessly for the result. 
Two of the leading lawyers of New York, William Smith and James Alex- 
ander, counsel for the prisoner, were excluded from the bar at the outset, 
having commenced proceedings by a spirited attack upon the court itself. 
The services of the eloquent Andrew Hamilton, of Philadelphia, were then 
engaged, and he was hailed on his arrival as the champion of liberty. His 
gifted irony, his brilliant humor, and his subtle power in argument won the 
case. The jury returned their verdict of “not guilty” after only a few 
moments’ deliberation. The shouts of delight shook the building with 
such terrific force as to startle and anger the judges, one of whom indis- 
creetly threatened the leader of the uproar with imprisonment, whereupon 
Captain Norris pertly responded that huzzas were somewhat loud in West- 
minster Hall at the acquittal of the seven bishops. The shouts were re- 
peated and repeated, and when Hamilton emerged from the court-room 
Wall Street rang with the wildest enthusiasm, and it was with difficulty 
that he resisted a ride upon the shoulders of the crowd. The city cor- 
poration tendered him a magnificent dinner, the mayor presenting him 
with the freedom of the city in a costly gold box purchased by private 
subscription, and a gorgeous ball was given in his honor. The whole city 
complimented him with escort, and cannon, and huzzas, and banners on 
_ his departure for Philadelphia. 

The public library of the city occupied one of the apartments of the 
city hall for several years, and was the popular resort of all scholars, au- 
thors, and lovers of literature. A handsome clock with four dials graced 
the cupola, which was presented in 1715 by Stephen De Lancey. He was 
one of the Assemblymen, who upon receiving his fee of £50 for services 
donated it immediately for this purpose. 

Thus two churches, Trinity looking down the street, and the City Hall, 
were conspicuous features of Wall Street to the end of the century. 
Meanwhile an institution of another and opposite character flourished at 
the foot of Wall Street at the East River, on the site of the old Dutch 
block-house. It was a slave mart, where the traffic in negroes went on 
from day to day. It was established in 1709, and not until about 1762 do 
we find the fact registered that the Wall Street residents courageously 
complained of it as a public nuisance, and demanded its removal. 

Another characteristic of early Wall Street for many years was Bayard’s 
great unsightly sugar-house, which occupied nearly the whole northern 
front between the City Hall and William Street. It was built in the be- 
ginning of the century by Samuel Bayard, and used for its original purpose 
until his death in 1745. It stood back from the street and about in the 
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center of the block, with a small building facing the street, and a rough 
fenced inclosure. It was demolished some time prior to the Revolution, 
and handsome residences appeared on its site. Samuel Verplanck pur- 
chased three lots in 1773 for £260, and built a house upon the one next to 
the city hall. It was about the middle of the century when Fashion first 
turned her face toward Wall Street as a choice place of residence. One 
elegant dwelling after another was reared and occupied, and long before 
the tocsin of war sounded through its charmed precincts it had become 
notably the fashionable quarter of the city. The three-story double brick 
dwelling of the Marstons—afterward occupied by the Holland minister, 
Van Berckle—the McEvers mansion on the north-eastern corner of Wall 
and William streets, the residence of Gen. John Lamb, Collector of the Port, 
adjoining, the handsome home of the Van Hornes, and the imposing 
dwellings of the Buchanans, Whites, Dennings, Smiths, Startins, Cuylers, 
and other prominent families, invested the thoroughfare with peculiar 
attractions. Gentlemen promenaded its ‘sidewalks in black satin small- 
clothes, and white embroidered satin vests, ruffled shirts, and velvet or 
cloth coats of any color in the rainbow. Shoes were fastened with glitter- 
ing buckles, and heads crowned with powdered wigs and cocked hats. 
Ladies appeared in brocaded silks of brilliant colors, the court-hoop was 
in vogue, and the bonnet of the period was jaunty and picturesque in the 
extreme. 

The most prosaic and practical American will find it difficult to repress 
some slight throb of enthusiasm, in recalling the historic incidents which 
had their background in Wall Street, while New York was under kingly 
rule. Here sat that provocative little miniature Parliament of New York, 
which for upward of three fourths of a century presumed to criticise the 
acts of its great English prototype, and to curtail the power of the royal 
governors, not infrequently withholding money necessary for the sup- 
port of the government. Its spirit, intelligence, and independence were 
conspicuously exhibited in every administration. In the case of Lord 
Cornbury it took measures to so guard the public funds that he esteemed 
himself openly insulted. The meagre support granted to Governor 
Hunter was on terms which he could not accept without humiliation. 
Even at that early day, some of the members denied the right of the 
queen to appoint salaries for her colonial officers; and the general senti- 
ment was in favor of restraining the governor’s prerogative. Lieutenant- 
Governor Clarke’s first address to the captious body produced an expression 
of sentiment that would have done honor to the best days of Greece and 
Rome. One passage ran thus: “We therefore beg leave to tell your 
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Honor that you are not to expect that we either will raise sums unfit to 
be raised, or put that which we shall raise into the power of a governor to 
misapply.’”” Admiral Sir George Clinton became nearly distracted during 
his ten years’ administration, from 1743 to 1753. His recommendations 
were slighted, and his demand for an independent support for a term of 
years’ persistently denied. On one occasion his executive integrity was 


JAMES MCEVERS, 


(Engraved for the Magazine by permission of Dr. Thomas Addis Emmett, from Original Painting.) 


impeached and he addressed the House in great wrath. The effect was 
like throwing a lighted torch into a magazine of gunpowder. The legis- 
lators closed their doors, locked them, and laid the key upon the table, in 
the ancient form, when grave matters were to be discussed. A series of 
resolutions were adopted, defining the Assembly’s rights and privileges, 
and declaring that certain requirements in the governor’s message were 
“irregular and unprecedented.” Clinton was highly incensed, accused 
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the House of putting on airs, of insulting royal authority, and of a want 
of common decency. And he wrote to beseech of England to punish New 
York, as an example to all America, Sir Danvers Osborne hanged himself 
within a week after his arrival in New York. It was supposed his dread 
of the consequences of attempting to coerce the action of the Assembly 
unsettled his reason. The government was administered for some years 
by Lieutenant-Governor James De Laney, a native New Yorker, whose 
genius and culture, whose boldness and sagacity, and whose tact and 
statesmanship, won for the community one of the greatest of triumphs. 
The ministry yielded the long contested point in the spring of 1756, and 
agreed to annual support bills for the future. “No other colony,” writes 
Bancroft, “ was tinctured with such fearlessness of monarchical power as 
New York—at this time the central point of political interest in English 
North America.” 

On the passage of the Stamp Act in 1765 James McEvers was appointed 
stamp collector for New York. He was a bachelor, residing with his 
brother, Charles McEvers, in an elegant new mansion in Wall Street, 
corner of William. The popular indignation at this parliamentary measure 
was such that he declined to receive the stamps or distribute them, and 
sent a formal resignation of his commission to Lieutenant-Governor 
Colden, then at the head of the government of New York. Meanwhile 
the famous Stamp Act Congress assembled in the city hall. No other 
in the succession of spirited events which have rendered Wall Street his- 
toric ground was more heroic under the circumstances, or far-reaching in 
its influence than this first attempt at Union of the colonies. It was a 
Congress without precedent, an institution unknown to the laws, an 
experiment at systematizing an opposition to the established government 
in which all America was to be united, and its seat was coolly fixed in the 
capital of the central province, in direct antagonism to the will of the 
king’s officers, civil and military, who declared the whole proceeding 
unconstitutional, treasonable, and illegal. It met in the very face of the 
headquarters of the standing army, commanded by a general with military 
powers as ample as those of a viceroy, organized itself with measured 
precision, and continued its deliberations unmolested for three weeks. Mas- 
sachusetts and South Carolina contributed largely to the force and elo- 
quence of the occasion ; Connecticut, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, New Jersey, Maryland, and New York were well represented; New 
Hampshire had no delegate, but agreed to abide by the action of the 
Congress; and Georgia sent an express messenger nearly a thousand 
miles by land to obtain a copy of the proceedings. This Congress took a 
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broad view of the situation, and believed itself responsible for the future 
liberties of the whole continent; its fixed purpose was to demand the 
repeal of all parliamentary acts laying duties on trade, as well as the 
Stamp Act. Three memorials were penned, one to the king, one to the 
House of Lords, and one to the House of Commons, every line of each 
breathing an element of decision totally irreconcilable with the existing 
condition of affairs. The one to the king was drafted by Judge Robert 
R. Livingston, of 
New York, William 
Samuel Johnson, of 
Connecticut, and 
William Murdock, 
of Maryland; the 
one to the House 
of Lords was draft- 
ed by Philip Liv- 
ingston, Speaker of 
the New York As- 
sembly, Edward 
Tilghman, of Mary- 
land, and John Rut- 
ledge, of South Car- 
olina; the one to 
the House of Com- 
mons was drafted 
by James Otis, of 
Boston, Thomas 
McKean, of Penn- 
sylvania, and Thom- 
as Lynch, of South 
Carolina. It was in 
the midst of the 
wild panic created 
in New York by the rumor that a ship laden with stamps had anchored 
in the bay, that the members of this Congress in Wall Street affixed their 
signatures to the papers by which the blessing of Union was conferred 
upon the future nation, or, as they expressed it, the colonies became “a 
bundle of sticks which could neither be bent nor broken.” 

The day following the adjournment of Congress, Lieutenant-Governor 
Colden wrote to the British Secretary that, notwithstanding “ McEvers 
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was terrified,” he (Colden) was “ resolved to have the stamps distributed.” 
But, alas! “ the whole city of New York rose up as one man in opposi- 
tion.” The memorable first of November was ushered in by the tolling of 
muffled bells, and flags at half-mast. Placards threatening the life of the 
Lieutenant-Governor if the stamps were used, appeared upon every street 
corner. Colden remained within the fort, “ fortified as if he had been at 
Bergen-op-Zoom, when the French besieged it with a hundred thousand 
men,” wrote one of his counselors, In the evening a vast torchlight pro- 
cession animated the streets, and Colden hanging in effigy upon a mova- 
ble gallows was borne aloft by the formidable mob, which shaped its course 
through Wall Street, and halting in front of the house of McEvers gave 
three cheers. It then proceeded to within eight or ten feet of the fort, 
knocked at its gate, and planted the gallows, with the effigy swinging 
thereon, under the very eyes of the garrison. The reading public is famil- 
iar with the riotous events of this night, and the imperative demand of the 
people in the days following, that resulted in the final surrender of the 
stamps to the custody of the mayor and corporation of the city. “A 
prodigious concourse of people of all ranks” attended the ceremony of 
the transfer, Mayor John Cruger, in whom the citizens had the utmost 
confidence, giving Colden a certificate of receipt. The packages were 
then conveyed from the citadel to the city hall, in Wall Street, the crowd 
cheering at every step vociferously. Tranquillity was thereby restored to 
New York. 

It would be instructive as well as interesting to follow the masterly 
papers that emanated from the Stamp Act Congress across the seas, and 
note their effects upon the parliamentary mind. They were read, and then 
re-read. They provoked all manner of scathing criticism. The Congress 
itself was derided as “a federal union, assembled without any requisition 
on the part of the supreme power.” Earl Pitt replied: “It is the evil 
genius of this country (England) that has riveted among them the Union, 
now called dangerous and federal.” We all know how the question of the 
repeal of the Stamp Act agitated the kingdom, as it was argued and re-ar- 
gued by the statesmen of the realm during the winter following, and of the 
victory achieved in the end. The news reached New York, May 20, 1766, 
and the whole city ran riot with gladness. Such was the gratitude and 
good feeling, that in June the city petitioned the Assembly, in the City 
Hall, to honor with a statue the great champion of the repeal, William 
Pitt. Money was appropriated, the skilled services of Hilton, the celebrat- 
ed London statuary, secured, and in due course of time a white marble 
figure of great beauty was erected in Wall Street, at the intersection of 
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William (then called Smith Street). The statue was in the attitude of one 

delivering an oration, the right hand holding a scroll partly open, where 

might be read “ Articuli Mag- 

na-Charta Libertatum.” On 

the south side of the pedestal 

the following inscription was 

cut ina tablet of white marble: 

“This statue of the Right 

Honorable William Pitt, Earl 

of Chatham, was erected as a 

publick testimony of the grate- 

ful sense the Colony of New 

; York retains of the many em- 

» inent services he rendered to 

America, particularly in pro- 

moting the repeal of the Stamp 

Act.” This statue remained 

standing in its original position 

until 1789, but having been be- 

headed and disfigured by the 

HOUSE OF GEN, JOHN LAMB, IN WALL STREET. British during their occupation 

of the city, it was finally removed by a city ordinance. It is now pre- 
served in the refectory of the New York Historical Society. 

The decade from 1765 to 1775 was one of variable excitements, and 
Wall Street was the troubled heart of them all. It was in the city hall 
that the great Tea Meeting startled the inhabitants in 1773 (December 17), 
when General Lamb read to the assembled throng the Act of Parliament 
relating to the payment of the duty on tea, and called for an expression 
of opinion, as to whether obedience should be rendered. The prolonged 
shouts of “No! No! No!” three times repeated, jarred the old edifice 
from floor to rafter, and left no doubt as to the sense of the meeting. This 
was but a few hours after three hundred and forty chests of the condemned 
tea had been consigned to the briny depths of Boston harbor. Had the 
tea-vessel destined for New York not been diverted by contrary winds, 
history might have had still further revolutionary proceedings to chroni- 
cle. It so chanced that spring came in advance of the tea; but nota 
pound was allowed to come into the city. The ship and its cargo were sent 
ignominiously back from whence they came, in the most public manner, 
the bells ringing from every steeple in New York during the sublime cere- 
mony. Another vessel, whose captain denied the presence of tea in his 
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hatches, was conducted to the usual place and overhauled. Eighteen chests 
being discovered, were without disguise or secrecy thrown into the bay. 
Presently the whole country was exasperated over the martyrdom of 
Boston. It was among the men who daily passed up and down Wall 
Street that the wise plan of a Continental Congress had its inception. 
Boston thought only of bringing England to terms through the suspension 


JOHN ALSOP. 


of trade. New York said, “ The cause is general, and concerns a whole con- 
tinent equally interested with you and us.” 

Boston, seeing New York firmly bent on a Congress, and nothing but a 
Congress, in which the question of resistance might be settled, graciously 
assented. The New York Committee of Fifty-One nominated five delegates 
to represent the city, and its nominees were elected at the polls. These 
delegates were Philip Livingston, John Alsop, Isaac Low, James Duane, and 
John Jay. The three former were merchants of fortune, and citizens of 
high position. Philip Livingston was the grandson of the founder of Liv- 
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ingston Manor, and a graduate from Yale College. He was, at this time, 
some sixty-two years of age, of fine presence and polished manners, known 
and respected by the whole community. As a member of the Common 
Council, and of the Assembly, he had long been a familiar figure in Wall 
Street. His portrait will be regarded with exceptional interest. John 
Alsop was one of the original founders of the Chamber of Commerce, a 
gentleman of distinction and great loveliness of character. His only 
daughter afterward became the wife of Rufus King. Isaac Low enter- 
tained the Massachusetts delegation at breakfast on their way to Phila- 
delphia, and John Adams has left a pleasing description of the style of life 
in this luxurious home. Mrs. Low was a lady of great personal beauty. 
James Duane was a lawyer, some forty years of age, who subsequently 
distinguished himself in public service. He had already risen to eminence 
in his profession, and been retained in important suits that interested 
large masses of the people. He became the mayor of the city in 1784, and 
presided over the famous mayor’s court, which through his high judicial 
reputation became the most important forum. His wife was the daughter 
of Robert Livingston, the third proprietor of the Manor, and niece of 
Philip Livingston. John Jay was also a lawyer, and the youngest of 
the five delegates. He was but twenty-nine, yet bore himself with the 
dignity and calm serenity of a veteran. He was tall, slight, graceful, 
shy, and proud; an able writer, a ready speaker, and an accomplished 
scholar. His wife was another niece of Philip Livingston, the daughter of 
Governor William Livingston, of New Jersey. He had already identified 
himself with the old court-room in Wall Street, in his legal practice ; and 
during his subsequent career of a quarter of a century of usefulness to the 
country at large, and to his own State and city in particular, he was asso- 
ciated with this interesting locality in connection with some of the most 
significant and memorable events in American history, notably during the 
four years prior to the inauguration of the first President (Wall Street 
being the seat of the government of the Union), the four most precarious 
years of our national existence, in which he performed the initiatory duties 
of Secretary of State to the infant government; organizing its foreign 


[The portrait which graces the front page of the Magazine represents Jay at a later date—when 
about forty years of age—and expresses, perhaps, more of that refinement of intellect and calm 
serenity of character for which he was distinguished than any other picture extant. It is from 
A. B. Durand’s engraving of Stuart and Trumbull’s painting. ] 
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OF John Howard Payne, the Actor, the world knows but little ; yet in 
the early part of the present century he was a prominent figure in the 
American Theater, not only as a writer of plays, but as himself a player. 
Upon our stage he was the first of a long line of Infant Phenomena; his 


popularity in his own country 
equaling almost that of the cele- 
brated Master Betty in England, 
whose contemporary he was. 

Although a native of New 
York, Payne received his early 
schooling in Boston, where he 
was distinguished by his efforts 
in declamation; his friends and 
school-fellows believing him to be 
a prodigy of eloquence, even be- 
fore his ambition to excel upon 
the stage was fired by the por- 
traits of the young English Ros- 
cius in his different characters 
which he saw in the shop win- 
dows of Boston, and by the 
stories of Betty’s marvelous suc- 
cess brought to America by every 
English mail. 


JOHN HOWARD PAYNE. 


With little or no professional training Master Payne, at the age of 
seventeen, but looking much younger, made his first bow to the public as 
an actor, at the Park Theater, New York, on the 24th of February, 1809. 
Like Forrest, and scores of the young débutants who have followed him, 
he appeared in Holmes’ “ Douglas” as Young Norval, that putative son of 
the frugal swain, who for so many years, and in so many theaters on both 
sides of the Atlantic, has been described so often as feeding his flocks 
upon the Grampian Hill. The cast of this play, to be found in none of 
the Histories of the American Stage, is here reproduced from a file of bills 


of the Old Park. 
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Young Norval ; : : ‘ . Master Payne. 
(His first appearance in public.) 
Old Norval . ; ; . ; ; ‘ ; Mr. Huntington. 
Lord Randolph . ‘ ; : : : ‘ . Mr. Tyler. 
Glenalvon : j / : : : ' : Mr. Rutherford. 
Lady Randolph . : ; : : . : . Mrs. Twaites. 
Anna ° : : . , ° : : . Miss White. 


Payne’s success was instant and complete. Mr. Ireland in his “ An- 
nals of the New York Stage,” describes him as playing the part with all 
the skill of a finished artist, combined with the freshness and simplicity of 
youth; and Mr. Dunlop, who was an eye-witness of the performance, 
says, “The applause was very great. Boy-actors were then a novelty, 
and we have seen none since that equaled Master Payne.” The New 
York daily and weekly journals were exceedingly warm in his praise; and 
in the letter of a special New York correspondent to a leading Boston 
paper was the following enthusiastic notice: “In force of genius and 
taste in belles lettres, there are few actors on any stage who can claim 
any competition with him.” During this first engagement he played 
Zaphna in “ Mahomet,” Octavian in “ The Mountaineers,” Se/zm in “ Barba- 
rossa,” Zancred in “Tancred and Sigismonda;” and for his benefit, March 
15th, Romeo to the Juliet of Mrs. Darley, when, notwithstanding a heavy 
snow-storm, the receipts were upward of fourteen hundred dollars 
($1,400)—a very large sum for those days. 

On the 3d of April, 1809, Payne appeared for the first time in Boston, and 
as Young Norval, at the Federal Street Theater. He was introduced by 
a poetical prologue from the pen of his kinsman, Robert Treat Paine. He 
here appeared for the first time in “ Hamlet,’ and his success and popu- 
larity in all his réles were greater even than in New York. Among the 
enthusiastic critiques of the Boston press a few are worthy of reproduc- 
tion: “ His elocution is remarkable for its purity, and his action and 
deportment are eminently well suited to the passion he represents.” 
“The house was crowded, and the most brilliant circles that we have for 
a long time witnessed at the theater, realized the high expectations 
which had been raised of the exquisite performance of this favorite child 
of Thespis.” 

The favorite child of Thespis played again short engagements in New 
York in May and September, his receipts averaging five hundred dollars 
{$500) a night. He drew large crowds in Philadelphia, but Baltimore was 
the scene of his greatest triumphs. Of his success there in October, 1809, 
Wm. Wood, in his “ Personal Recollections,” gives a full account. On 
the occasion of his benefit the receipts reached the extraordinary amount 
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of eleven hundred and sixteen dollars ($1,116), in a house which at ordi- 
nary times, at the regular prices, and when filled to its utmost capacity, 
held but eight hundred ($800). Ridiculous sums were paid for admission 
to the theater, ranging from five ($5) to twenty-five dollars ($25), one 
gentleman giving as much as fifty dollars ($50) for a single ticket. 

After playing in Philadelphia, Payne made successful tours through the 
South and North, hailed as the American Juvenile Wonder, and attracting 
enormous audiences wherever he went. His characters, besides those men- 
tioned above, were Hastings in “Jane Shore,” Frederick in ‘“ Lovers’ 
Vows,” Rolla in “ Pizarro,” and Edgar in “ King Lear.” He is said to 
have been the first Hamlet ever seen on the Albany stage, playing the part 
there 5th of April, 1810, On March Ist, 1811, he appeared for the last 
time at the Park Theater, New York, and, for his own benefit, as Edgar to 
the King Lear of George Frederick Cooke. In Boston, in March, 1812, 
when he was first billed as Mr. Payne, and can, perhaps, no longer be con- 
sidered an Infant Prodigy, he played Hamlet and Tancred to the Ophelia 
and Szgzsmonda of Mrs. Duff, then, without question, the leading tragic 
actress of America. i 

How much of Payne’s success on the stage was due to his absolute 
merits as an actor, and how much to the curiosity he excited as a precocious 
lad, doing, or attempting to do, work that only the most finished and ma- 
ture of tragedians had ever undertaken before in America, it is, of course, 
difficult now to determine. He certainly was associated, and in equal 
parts, with some of the most distinguished men and women in his profes- 
sion, and with them he shared the honors and the applause. It must be 
confessed, however, that he did not grow in popularity as he grew in years, 
and that his later engagements were less successful, in a pecuniary way, 
than those of his youth. He seems to have become careless and indiffer- 
ent, to have devoted less time to study and preparation, and it is believed 
that he was dissatisfied with the profession, and with his position in it, 
even before he went abroad in 1813. 

Payne, asa lad, is described as being “ remarkably handsome, his coun- 
tenance full of intelligence, and his manners fascinating.” Perhaps the 
best of the juvenile portraits of him that have been preserved to us is that 
from the miniature by Wood, which accompanies this article. 

Payne had some difficulty in securing a hearing from the London man- 
agers until Benjamin West, then President of the Royal Academy, and 
other influential Americans in England, became interested in him and 
secured him an engagement at Drury Lane. He appeared there June 4th, 
1813, as Young Norval, and under many difficulties, The actress cast for 
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Lady Randolph refused at the last moment to appear, and another was hur- 
riedly secured, with whom he had no chance to rehearse. Indeed, he never 
even saw his stage mother until he met her on the stage and in the regular 
business of the play. He was unheralded, had no preliminary puffing to 
help him to his success, and yet his success was secured. He was received 
with great applause. His press notices were very complimentary. He 
was favorably compared to Master Betty; and West, who had not been to 
the theater since Garrick’s day, openly declared that the young American 
Roscius far exceeded his expectations; that he thought his acting extremely 
graceful, and his voice very fine. 

Payne subsequently performed in Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, 
and Dublin, everywhere drawing crowded houses. In Ireland he was asso- 
ciated with the great Miss O’Neill, playing Petruchio to her Katherine, at 
Cork and elsewhere in the Irish Provinces. 

In Paris, Payne met and formed an intimacy with Talma, which lasted 
as long as Talma lived; and there he first turned his attention to dramatic 
literature, translating from the French the at one time popular play of 
“The Maid and the Magpie,” which he sold to the managers of Covent 
Garden for one hundred and fifty pounds (£150). This opened tohim a 
new field of labor, and’ although he occasionally appeared in the English 
Provinces, his connection with the stage thereafter was that of poet rather 
than player. 

Payne was the author, translator and adapter of more than fifty (50) 
plays, a list of which will show the variety of his subjects and methods, and 
perhaps the versatility of his genius: 


TRAGEDIES.—“ Brutus;” ‘ Virginia;” ‘‘Oswali of Athens;” ‘Richelieu, or The 
Broken Heart.” 

ComeEDIES.—‘‘ Charles the Second ;” “ Procrastination ; 
“Plots at Home;” “ Woman’s Revenge ;” “ All for the Best.” 

DRAMAS.—“ Spanish Husband ;” ‘‘ Therese, the Orphan of Geneva ;” ‘“ Norah, the 
Girl of Erin ;” “‘ Adeline, or Seduction ;” ‘‘ The Two Galley Slaves ;” “The Rival .Mon- 
archs;” “ Paoli;” “Solitary of Mount Savage;” “ Ali Pasha;” ‘ The Inseparables ;” 
“Maid and Magpie;” “ Accusation;” ‘“‘The Guilty Mother;” ‘Man of the Black 
Forest ;” ‘“‘ Madame DuBarri;” ‘“ The Festival of St. Mark;” “ The Bridge of Kehl;” 
“The Judge and the Attorney ;” ‘“‘ The Mill of the Lake;” “ Mazeppa;” “ Rovido the 
Neapolitan.” 

OPERAS.—“ Clari the Maid of Milan ;” “‘ The White Maid ;” “ The Tyrolese Peasant ;” 
“ Visitandines ;” “‘ England’s Good Old Days.” 

FARCES,—“ Fricandeau, or the Coronet and the Cook ;” “ The Post Chaise ;” “ ’Twas 
I;” “Mrs, Smith;” ‘‘ Love in Humble Life ;” ‘The Lancers ;” “ Grandpapa; ” “ Peter 
Smink ;” ‘* Not Invited.” 


‘Married and Single;” 
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Of these only “ Brutus, or The Fall of Tarquin,” the best of his produc- 
tions, holds the stage to-day ; and even “ Brutus,” strong and full of human 
interest as it is, has rarely been seen of late years. It was written in Lon- 
don in 1818, and was suggested by Nat Lees’ “ Lucius Junius Brutus,” 
although entirely different from that play. Payne conceived and wrote the 
titular part for Edmund Kean, intending, in the beginning, to play 77ztus him- 
self; but Stephen Kemble, Manager of Drury Lane Theater, where it was 
first produced in December, 1818, expressed himself as shocked at the 
impropriety, and even indelicacy, of any actor appearing in a play of which 
he was the author. 

“ Brutus” had an unprecedented run of over fifty (50) consecutive 
nights, doing much to restore the failing fortunes of the theater, and to 
revive the popular interest in Kean, whose attractiveness was on the wane. 

In America Brutus was in its day a favorite character of Cooper, For- 
rest, the younger Booth, and of other tragedians. Its first American pro- 
duction was at the Park Theater, New York, 15th of March, 1819, with 
Mr. Pritchard as the Roman Father. The Elder Booth was fond of the 
part, and Payne himself is said to have witnessed a performance of the 
tragedy in Washington, in 1850, with Booth as Brutus, and Edwin Booth, 
then a lad of seventeen, as 77tus ; a remarkable combination of talent 
before and behind the footlights. 

Payne returned to America in 1832. In New York he was tendered a 
banquet at the City Hotel, and on the 29th of November of that year, 
at the Park Theater, he received the first complimentary benefit ever 
offered to any actor by the citizens of New York. A large and influential 
committee organized the testimonial, and the prices of admission were 
raised to one dollar ($1) for gallery, and five ($5) for boxes and pit. 

Forrest, played Brutus to the Zitus of John R. Scott; Kemble /e- 
truchio to the Katherine of his daughter Fanny Kemble; and George 
Barrett, Wallack, Richings, and Mrs. Sharpe appeared in Payne’s comedy 
of “ Charles the Second.” Payne himself was not in the cast, his career 
as an actor in America having ended when he went to Europe nineteen 
(19) years before. 





“LANDED GENTLEMEN” IN THE UNITED STATES 


Several years ago the English reviews and journals had a lively 
discussion upon the rightfulness and good taste of putting to use the 
word talented. The Quarterly pronounced the judgment that a person 
who availed himself of it was “ripe for any atrocity.” It proved that 
the word was of good old English usage, though it had for a consid- 
erable period of time dropped out. It is allowed now without rebuke. 
The advertising columns of English papers have made us familiar among 
the “wants” with that of “a decayed gentlewoman,’’ not, however, as might 
be supposed, of the services of an undertaker, but of genteel lodgings on 
an economical scale and price. English purists have pronounced the word 
located—used for defining the place or the territory taken up for residence 
and occupancy—a vulgar or unwarranted Americanism, the word being 
allowed in England for other, though not for this purpose. But the Eng- 
lish have in free use a phrase, of similar construction with the above 
words, which is not familiarly employed by us, and which, as associated 
with some brooding political mischief in England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
suggests to us objectionable relations. The owners of large extents of 
what we call “real estate,” are there described as ‘‘landed gentry.” The 
term, which we should regard as more fitly applicable to a fish which the 
angler had drawn from the water to the shore, or to a passenger disem- 
barked from a vessel, is made to pass over from land property as a designa- 
tion of the owner of it. Doubtless a chief reason for the non-use or the 
lack of familiarity of the term with us is because we have no such class of 
gentry in the United States holding such large areas of territory by the 
same tenure, use and disposal of it as prevail in the mother country. Leav- 
ing the trivial question as to the grammatical quality of the phrase 
“landed gentry,” and passing by a more significant theme as to the rela- 
tion between gentility and nobility with the entailed ownership and descent 
in families of seigniorial rights in large portions of territory, an incidental 
subject offers itself here for some brief remarks, 

A very interesting and suggestive theme for historical discussion and 
comment might be found in following out into general or detailed treat- 
ment this question :—How has it come about that inthe United States we 
have no such class among us as the English “landed gentry” in the full 
local use and associations of that term ? It may be emphatically affirmed 
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that no expanded region of this globe—continent or island—was ever en- 
tered upon by emigration or conquest which more temptingly prompted 
or facilitated the possession and occupancy of it in huge private domains, 
temporarily, or for an indefinite future, by a class of “landed gentry ” for 
seigniorial ownership and entail. 

More than this is to be said. For such was actually the method and 
the tenure by which large regions of our territory were entered upon and 
held by European invaders, conquerors and colonists. The Pope presented 
the whole New World to the sovereigns under whose patronage it was un- 
veiled. The Council of the Indies distributed its islands and portions 
of the continent, in provinces and restdenzias, by varying tenures and pro- 
prietary rights to the more greedy claimants, who in turn made distribu- 
tion under subordinate holders of generous sections of territory. Not 
only lands discovered but equally “lands to be yet discovered” were thus 
assigned to individuals and families, as feudal possessors. The unknown 
depths as well as the fringes of the continent had been thus appropriated 
and assigned by Spain, when the French monarch interposed to obtain 
his share in the real property left by Adam, who had died intestate. 
Never were more tempting or more magnificent opportunities offered for 
the rooting of such a class of men as a “landed gentry,” than to the first 
European colonists of this continent. As a matter of fact, too, from time 
to time, and under varying circumstances in different regions of the con- 
tinent, all the conditions of such holdings of territory by individuals and 
their heritors have been realized. But it will appear that all such pos- 
sessory titles and methods of tenure were rooted in foreign authority, 
never in our local independent legislation, and that such survivals of 
the system as exist are radically modified and reduced in essential 
elements. 

The seigniories established in Acadia and Canada by the French mon- 
archs renewed upon the soil of the New World the old feudal tenure of 
territory, with rights of jurisdiction and service from holders under them. 
But such Old-World usages were never transplanted in their full integrity 
under the modifications of changing sovereignties; only a shadow of them 
survived conquests and treaty disposals, and they could not withstand the 
conflict with the fresher elements of social and commercial life. William 
Penn was certainly a “landed gentleman,” so was Lord Baltimore, Lord 
De la Ware, Carteret and Oglethorpe and many others, if mere patented, 
chartered or proprietary rights could certify the title and all that goes 
with it. We have had upon our territory men who could rival Alexander 
in his grasp for possession and dominion. But it was the British Govern- 
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. ment, not our own, that had to regard the heirs of Penn as annuitants in 
compensation for the spoil of their domain. 

Probably the nearest approach which has ever been made upon what 
is now the territory of the United States to a close copy of the English 
class of “ landed gentry,” was in the system initiated in New York, under 
the Dutch régime. An interesting quality in the facts in that case is 
found in the striking contrast which it presents contemporaneously with 
the method of disposing of land in New England. Territorial rights 
vested itt the Dutch trading companies were transferred by portions in 
splendid domains, of islands, rivers, lakes and forests, lavishly, and 
hardly definitely bounded, comprehending more land surface than many 
an English county. The patroonship of these domains carried with it 
rights to hold petty courts, with all the relations of tenants, rent days, 
etc. Manor houses of imposing architecture, sumptuously furnished, with 
deer parks, fishing weirs, mills, and sometimes with fortifications, and an 
army of black slaves, reproduced in some of the fairest regions of New 
York and New Jersey all the prestige and state which we associate with 
the baronies and halls of England. So far as New York can be said to 
have an aristocracy, one founded, as all entailed nobility is said to be, on 
the ownership of broad acres, it all starts from this root. Trade, manu- 
factures, commerce, cannot legitimately produce an aristocracy, because 
sordidness is thought to qualify all thrifty enterprise, and reverses and 
losses in two or three generations disperse all funded wealth in personal 
goods. The entail of domain through many generations in a family, of 
course will not insure worth, talent, character or deserved distinction in 
the line of inheritors. But it will provide a basis for recuperation and re- 
flected honor when a true scion appears. These entailed estates in New 
York raised the first owners of them into a state of independence of, and 
put them into relations of defiance with, the successive governors who ad- 
ministered the province from the central authority. The political attitude 
and sympathies of these “landed gentry ” subjected them to all the hazards 
and complications connected with the war of the Revolution. Pitiful was 
the fortune of a once affluent and lordly family found on the losing side 
in that catastrophe. Confiscation of property, and expatriation under 
bitter obloquy came with aggravations to some signal sufferers. Fortunate 
were a few under the circumstances when a division among the members 
of a family, its branches and alliances, in the manifestation of loyal or 
patriotic preferences, admitted of compromise, patronage or partiality in 
the adjustment of the spoils. The names of some of the counties and the 
towns in New York State are memorials of the old “ landed gentry.” 
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There is not, however, in New England an instance which I can now 
recall in which town or county bears a name attached after this fashion 
from an entailed domain. There are towns in the State of Maine, as a 
district of Massachusetts, such as Pownal, Waldoboro’, Hallowell, Gardi- 
ner and others, bearing individual names of persons to whom were made 
large territorial grants ; and there are towns in Massachusetts, like Lawrence 
and Lowell, commemorating the leaders in our great manufacturing enter- 
prises. But the conditions and the methods under which all the New 
England colonies were planted were so radically unlike those attending the 
Dutch occupancy and administration of the New Netherlands, as to with- 
stand from the first the rooting in them of a so-called “ landed gentry.” The 
General Courts of the respective New England colonies held the territorial 
domain of each of them, as bounded by the patent, in a mass. Grants of 
land were, indeed, made to individuals in parcels, in exceptional cases, for 
special services; as, for instance, to Norton, minister of the first church of 
Boston, for his sermon against the principles and conduct of the Quakers. 
But as a rule, as population increased, as settlements struck into the wil- 
derness or penetrated to valleys and river bottoms, the court would assign 
a portion of territory of six square miles, or larger, to a number of associ- 
ates, generally named in the grant, who might enter upon it in company, 
and then reserving some for common property for meeting-house, school, 
burial ground, highways, pasturage, and ministerial lot, distribute the 
area, meadow, upland and woods among themselves. As there was no law 
of entail, or exclusive privilege of primogeniture, a class of technical 
“ landed gentry,” was precluded, except as every farmer who tilled his own 
acres was one of such aclass. There are many estates in New England 
which have come down in the families of proprietors who held “ Indian 
deeds” of them. And there are dwellings still. standing in which have 
been born, have lived and-died five or six generations of such families. 
But I do not recall a single instance in New England in which aristocrat- 
ical descent or prestige has run down in a family through fixed territorial 
possession, after the fashion of a “landed gentry.” Many very happy in- 
stances of a grateful revival of old-time reminiscences have of late years 
presented themselves in New England, and especially in Massachusetts. 
Men of country birth, who have accumulated large wealth in commerce, 
trade, or manufactures, or fortunate speculation, have indulged themselves 
in reclaiming their ancestral homes in rural regions, in adding to their 
acres, in beautifying their domains, and in building and endowing acade- 
mies and public libraries. These are a class of “landed gentlemen” 
which every country town welcomes to its citizenship, and who bring into 
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honor the name of some worthy parson, deacon, military officer, or yeo- 
man on its earliest records. 

In the marvelous rush of enterprise which, within the last score or two 
of years, has opened and occupied our western territory, even to the shores 
of the farther ocean, there have been splendid opportunities offered for the 
private possession of enormous reaches of territory which, so far as land 
tenure is concerned, might well entitle their owners to be called “landed 
gentry.” But these owners seem to prefer to take a title from their cattle, 
and to call themselves herders or ranchers. 

I have here only briefly, and in a most superficial way, dealt with a sub- 
ject which offers itself for most suggestive and instructive treatment and 
illustration by names and family and local history. What princely do- 
mains for their heritors would be those superb estates once held in the val- 
ley of the Hudson by the Van Renssellaers, the Schuylers, and the Living- 
stons, and in the valley of the Mohawk by the Johnsons! 

There is a current story that when the Green Mountain patriot, Ethan 
Allen, was held a prisoner in England, his fidelity was put to the test by a 
Cabinet Councillor, who represented to him the sure failure of the Amer- 
ican rebellion, and promised him, if he would come over to the loyal side, 
enough land in Vermont to make him a Duke. The patriot is said to have 
replied: “ Your Lordship’s offer reminds me of a similar offer made to the 


holiest Being who ever walked the earth, by oxe whom we will not name. 
And all the while the tarnal old cuss didn’t own a square foot of the ter- 


ritory any more than you do,” 


Guage € Lee 





PRESIDENT BUCHANAN VINDICATED 


It is no easy matter to eradicate deep-rooted prejudice. President 
Buchanan’s is a remarkable case in point. Called to the Presidency at a 
period when partisan spirit was almost at its highest pitch, he encount- 
ered from the first the bitter opposition not only of the original Abolition- 
ists, but also of the main body of the Republican Party. The Southern 
disunionists, prepared to resist had Mr. Buchanan been defeated, were 
not in the best disposition for peace or quiet; and it was natural and ap- 
peared wise for the administration to endeavor to conciliate them by all 
reasonable means in its power. This excited Republican opposition the 
more; and when Mr. Lincoln came to be elected entirely by the votes of 
non-slaveholding States, the public mind at the South was raised to fever 
heat, while the sentiment of the Republican Party generally was that of 
boastful defiance; and it was some time after that election before they 
came to believe that the South was really in earnest in its threats of se- 
cession. In their estimation it was only bluster and bravado for political 
effect, and this idea was not entirely relinquished until the attack on Fort 
Sumter. Although such was the opinion of the Republican Party, as ex- 
pressed through the press and its public speakers, up to the time and even 
after Lincoln’s election to the Presidency, it is no uncommon thing now to 
hear Mr. Buchanan condemned because he did not crush the rebellion at 
the start; and many no doubt honestly believe that the reason why this 
was not done was, that, if not at heart a traitor, he failed on account of 
inexcusable weakness and timidity. Any such belief is wholly without 
foundation. 

There were two circumstances which gave rise to many complaints 
and no little prejudice against Mr. Buchanan outside of any mere partisan 
considerations. The most serious of these related to his declaration that 
“the Constitution has conferred no power on the Federal Government to 
coerce a State ;”’ and the other grew out of his being held responsible for 
the treasonable utterances of the Constitution newspaper in the fall of 1860, 
and until that paper was finally discontinued on the 30th of January, 1861. 
That newspaper, published at the seat of government, had been looked 
upon as the organ of the administration; and although its nominal editor, 
Mr. William M. Browne, a good-looking and well-educated Englishman, 
from time to time declared that he alone’was responsible for its opinions, 
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the fact that it continued to receive the advertising patronage of the Gov- 
ernment solely through the favor of the President, went far toward satis- 
fying the opposition, at least, that the denial of the editor was only a weak 
subterfuge, especially as he sustained the President in many of his public 
acts, including his course touching coercion. It is needless to deny that 
the best friends of the President were embarrassed and not a little dis- 
pleased with this state of things, which existed for nearly three months 
before the President rescinded his order giving the Government advertis- 
ing to that paper. It might have been somewhat different had the paper 
obtained the advertising by reason of its large circulation, the law au- 
thorizing it to be given to two of the city papers having the largest sub- 
scription list and to such other paper as the President might designate. I 
never could understand why the President so long delayed to rescind his 
order, except that his forbearance came from his fixed purpose to avoid, 
as far as possible, exciting Southern hostility to the end of relinquishing 
the reins of government to his successor without bloodshed. 

In his book entitled, “ Mr. Buchanan’s Administration on the Eve of 
the Rebellion,” speaking of the political aspect of affairs at the time of 
Mr. Lincoln’s election on the 6th November, 1860, and of the “ virulence 
uncommon even in our own history,” with which “ his administration had 
been pursued by the triumphant party from the beginning’”—how “ his 
every act had been misrepresented and condemned,” plainly showing “ that 
whatever course he might pursue he was destined to encounter their bitter 
hostility,’”—Mr. Buchanan further truthfully remarks : “ No public man was 
ever placed in a more trying and responsible position. Indeed, it was im- 
possible for him to act with honest independence without giving offense to 
both the anti-slavery and secession parties, because both had been clearly 
in the wrong.” Since that time a new generation has come into active 
life; and it is not strange that prejudices should have been imbibed by the 
younger class, on the one side and on the other, in politics, without that 
full knowledge of the causes by which such prejudices were superinduced, 
as they possess whose experience reaches back to the dawn of abolitionism 
under the administrations of Presidents Jackson and Van Buren. How 
few, comparatively, there are now living who can remember with what 
disfavor the Abolitionists were then regarded by both of the great political 
parties of the country—a feeling which underwent little change until after 
the election of James K. Polk to the Presidency in 1844. The discussion 
on the admission of Texas, and subsequently of California, now gave 
marked impetus to the Abolition Party for several years; but the com- 
promise, measures of 1850, although condemned by the Garrison Aboli- 
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tionists, were acquiesced in by the Democratic and Whig parties, and the 
public mind for the time being was quieted on the slavery question. The 
platform of both the great political parties in the Presidential campaign of 
1852 contained resolutions in favor of maintaining that compromise, and 
in the language of the Whig platform, declared that, “ we deprecate all 
further agitation of the question thus settled, as dangerous to our peace, 
and will discountenance all efforts to continue or renew such agitation, when- 
ever, wherever, or however the attempt may be made.” This, however, did 
not silence the Abolitionists, then odious to both the Whig and Democratic 
parties on account of their unjust interference with the constitutional 
rights of the South, and of their openly declared disunion sentiments. 
These agitators were thus characterized by Mr. Webster in his famous 
cabinet circular of October, 1850: “In the Northern and Eastern States,” 
he says, “ these sentiments of disunion are espoused principally by per- 
sons of heated imaginations, assembling together and passing resolutions 
of such a wild and violent character as to render them nearly harmless.” 
So they appeared at the time with the great body of the people in all 
sections of the country opposed to them; yet their continued promulga- 
tion afforded just the fuel required to feed the flames of disunion in the 
slave States. In the words of Mr. Buchanan, “ when Congress assembled 
after the election of President Pierce, on the first Monday in December, 
1853, although the abolition fanatics had not ceased to agitate, crimination. 
and recrimination between the sectional parties had greatly subsided, and 
a comparative political,calm everywhere prevailed. . . . But how short- 
lived and delusive was this calm!” The “long and angry debate ” upon 
the Kansas and Nebraska bill, introduced by Senator Douglas on the 23d 
of January, 1854, and its passage with a section repealing the Missouri 
Compromise in May following, “ re-opened the flood-gates of sectional 
strife, which it was fondly imagined had been closed forever.” This con- 
tinued to increase “ in violence and malignity ” until the country became 
involved “in the greatest and most sanguinary civil war in history.” 
President Buchanan went no further in sustaining what he considered 
the clear constitutional rights of the South than did Mr. Webster in his 
great seventh of March speech. Both were alike condemned by the Re- 
publicans for the doctrines they advanced and their efforts at conciliation. 
In his eulogy on Daniel Webster at the Marshfield celebration, on the 
12th October, 1882, President Allen, of the Webster Historical Society, 
well remarked: “Who can deny to-day that the extremists of the South 
were as logical in their claims for the maintenance of slavery as were the 
Abolitionists of the North for its unconditional overthrow? Webster 
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stood alone, but Webster was consistent. He claimed to maintain the 
Constitution and the laws of the land in good faith, and he acted up to 
his belief. * * * For this he was reviled and maltreated both in the 
North and South. He dreaded (and the result has proved the divin- 
ity of his prescience) that disunion would be forcibly attempted by the 
South, and that the country, plunged in all the horrors of a civil war, 
would be deluged with the blood of its citizens. Who can now say 
that he was not right ?”” Undoubtedly there are few among the reflecting 
of the community, especially of those conversant with public affairs 
as far back as 1835, who will not say he was right. Yet, how often 
do we hear even the Garrison Abolitionists extolled for “their work so 
well begun, and which finally culminated in the abolition of slavery in 
the United States!” It is difficult to see how their “work,” which, in the 
judgment of the great body of the people, was treasonable and consequently 
highly reprehensible before the war, can now be regarded as entitling them 
to the gratitude of the present and future generations, unless at the same 
time they are to be commended for bringing on the most terrible war that 
ever afflicted mankind. For my own part, rather than have any share in 
such commendation, I feel much better satisfied to retain my true position 
with Daniel Webster, James Buchanan and the millions of other patriots 
throughout the country who also agreed with them in condemning the 
‘course of the Abolitionists, and doing everything in their power to quiet 
agitation and prevent bloodshed. 

Said President Buchanan in his last annual message: ‘ The long-con- 
tinued and intemperate interference of the Northern people with the 
question of slavery in the Southern States has at length produced its 
natural results. The different sections of the Union are now arrayed 
against each other, and the time has arrived, so much dreaded by the 
Father of his country, when hostile geographical parties have been formed. 
I have long foreseeii, and often forewarned my countrymen of the now 
impending danger.” Who will deny the correctness of this statement ? 

Decided, however, as was President Buchanan in his censure of 
Northern interference with the question of slavery, he was equally earnest 
in his appeals to the Southern States not to allow this interference to 
drive them into secession, which he likewise condemned as wholly inde- 
fensible. In his message to Congress, he said: “In order to justify se- 
cession as a constitutional remedy, it must be on the principle that the 
Federal Government is a mere voluntary association of States, to be dis- 
solved at pleasure by any one of the contracting parties. If this be so, 
the Confederacy is a rope of sand, to be penetrated and dissolved by the 
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first adverse wave of public opinion in any of the States. . . . Such 
a principle is wholly inconsistent with the history as well as the character 
of the Federal Constitution.” Nor did he consider that anything which 
had yet occurred would justify revolutionary resistance. “In erder to 
justify a resort to revolutionary resistance,” he said, “the Federal Govern- 
ment must be guilty of ‘a deliberate, palpable, and dangerous exercise’ of 
powers not granted by the Constitution.” So far as the Federal Govern- 
ment was concerned, he urged that no act whatever had been committed, 
either by the executive, legislative, or judicial branch thereof, not strictly 
within constitutional limits; but, on the contrary, that even the fugitive 
slave law, so offensive to many in the free States, had been faithfully ex- 
ecuted; it was not what Congress had done, but what it was feared it 
might do, that was objected to; and the Supreme Court of the United 
States had sustained the rights of the South in every particular touching 
the question of slavery. Knowing the impulsive character of most of the 
leading men of the South, he earnestly cautioned them against hasty ac- 
tion, insisting that “reason, justice, a regard for the Constitution,” all 
required that they should “ wait for some overt and dangerous act on the 
part of the President elect, before resorting” to extreme measures. 

Thus, Mr. Buchanan found himself between two fires. ‘ To preserve 
the Union,” he says in his book, ‘‘ was the President’s supreme object, 
and he considered it doubtful whether it could survive the shock of civil 
war.” 

This brief summary shows how the President felt, and it is the key to 
much of his action for which he has been severely censured. Evidently 
decided not to.do anything to give the South just cause of complaint, he 
was ready himself to suffer from what was regarded even by some of his 
political friends as extreme moderation toward the Secessionists, rather 
than that any act of his should serve to increase their already inflamed 
passions. Hence I conclude that he deemed it prudent not at once to 
incur their bitter enmity by withdrawing the Government advertising from 
the Constitution newspaper. 

The most cursory view of the columns of that sheet will show how 
inevitable it was that President Buchanan must suffer in the estimation of 
Union men on account of its declared disunion sentiments and character. 
A few brief extracts from it may not be out of place here. Its key-note 
was sounded in its leading editorial of the 7th November, 1860, the first 
morning after Lincoln’s election, when the editor said : 

‘‘We can understand the effect that will be produced in every Southern 
mind when he reads the news, that he is now called on to decide for him- 
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self, his children, and his children’s children, whether he will submit tamely 
to the rule of one elected on account of his hostility to him and his, or 
whether he will make a struggle to defend his rights, his inheritance, and 
his honor.” 

From this time until its “ suspension,” on the 30th January, the paper 
was filled with articles favoring secession, and under the immediate eyes of 
the leaders of disunion, it was their willing mouthpiece. A month before 
even South Carolina passed its ordinance of secession, we find a letter from 
Senator Yulee informing the Legislature of his State “ that upon learning 
any time between this [November 20] and the 4th day of March next of 
the determination of Florida to dissolve her union with the Northern 
States, I shall promptly and joyously return home to support the banner 
of the State to which my allegiance is owing, and in which my family altar 
is established.” 

Next, under date of 21st November, we hear Senator Hammond, of 
South Carolina, addressing a mass meeting at Columbus, Georgia, and 
saying: 

“ South Carolina will certainly secede from the Union on the 17th or 
18th of December next. She intends to try it fully at all costs. Nomore 
compromise of any sort. She takes no guarantee, but will go out high and 
dry forever. If Georgia will back her, there will be little or no trouble.” 

On the following day the editor of the Constitution writes: 

“ Another and more decisive way is open to Messrs. Lincoln and Ham- 
lin. By one bold stroke may they remove the difficulties and avert the 
danger. Let them resign their positions . . . Since Mr. Lincoln 
cannot, in all likelihood, be more than the President of a broken Union, 
comparatively little philosophy may reconcile him to the sacrifice. He 
is simply called upon to give up gracefully what he cannot keep peacefully 
and usefully.” 

At this time it was stated that Mr. Lincoln was receiving a dozen letters 
a day threatening him with assassination. 

Movements being now in progress with a view to the repeal of the 
“ personal liberty acts” in those States which had declared their purpose 
to disregard the fugitive slave law, the editor, under date of November 24th, 
said: “The mere repeal of the ‘personal liberty acts ’ will not suffice to 
satisfy the South;” that amendments to the Constitution are demanded. 
Again, 22d December, he wrote: “ Nowhere throughout the Cotton States 
has a journal or a public man ventured to counsel submission to the rule 
of a black republican President.” And on the 25th December, he said: 
“ The alternative is clear. You must recognize secession, when ordained 
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by the people of a State; or, dreaming of coercion, you must prepare for 
civil war.” 

Meantime, on December 20th, the South Carolina Convention unani- 
mously adopted an ordinance of secession, and on the 22d appointed three 
commissioners. “to proceed forthwith to Washington to treat with the 
Government of the United States concerning the relations between the 
parties.” The New York Commercial Advertiser having said that these 
Commissioners “ ought to have no notice taken of them whatever until the 
people who sent them to Washington have rescinded the insulting and re- 
bellious ordinance of secession,” the editor of the Constitution, quoting the 
same also on the 25th December, remarked: 

“The Commissioners, we submit, will be entitled toa hearing—to a 
friendly, candid and intelligent hearing; and, if wisdom have any weight 
in the counsels of Congress, they will have it. They will be entitled to 
more—to a readiness to enter into negotiation for the adjustment of mat- 
ters in which the State and the Union are both concerned ; that although 
unable to prolong former relations, they may yet be enabled to remain 
friends, and quietly and beneficially reciprocate the obligations and favors 
of neighbors.” 

It now appears that, seriously disturbed by this persistent opposition 
to his own patriotic views and purposes, President Buchanan addressed to 
the editor of the Constctution the following private letter, which was first 
published only on the 22d November, 1880, when Mr. George Ticknor Cur- 
tis, his biographer, produced it in a communication to the New York Suz, 
in which article this observation also occurs: “There is not a more re- 
markable instance in all history of the misconception with which a great 
public man may be pursued than this case of Mr. Buchanan.” 


[PRIVATE. ] 
WASHINGTON, Dec. 25, 1860. 


My DEAR SIR :—I have read with deep mortification your editorial this morning, in 
which you take open ground against my message on the right of secession. I have de- 
fended you as long as I can against numerous complaints. You have a perfect right to be 
in favor of secession, and for this I have no just reason to complain. The difficulty is that 
the Constitution is considered my organ, and its articles subject me to the charge of in- 
sincerity and double dealing. I am deeply sorry to say that I must in some authentic form 
declare the Constitution is not the organ of the administration. 

Your friend, very respectfully, 
JAMES BUCHANAN, 


WILLIAM M. BROWNE, Esq. 
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This rebuke doubtless drew from the editor the following article, which 
appeared in his paper of the 27th December : 

“ Notwithstanding our frequent and positive assurances to the contrary, 
we see it daily asserted by the opponents of the President and his admin- 
istration that he is responsible for the course of this paper; that the edito- 
rial articles are written at his dictation, or submitted for his revision and 
approval ; and that, to all intents and purposes, it is the organ through 
which he and his Cabinet express their opinions. We again, and for the 
last time, pronounce the assertion that the President, or anybody on earth, 
but the editor and proprietor of this paper, is responsible for its opinions, 
to be a deliberate falsehood. While we have given, and shall continue to 
give, the President and his administration a hearty and zealous support, 
we reserve to ourselves and always exercise the right to entertain and ex- 
press our own views and sentiments, no matter how widely they may differ 
from those of our best friends.” 

The “hearty and zealous support” of the administration thus prom- 
ised was shown by the continued production of such articles as were cal- 
culated only to disparage the Union cause and embarrass the President 
in his efforts at conciliation. So infatuated were the leading Secessionists 
with the idea of their final success, and so sure were they that the North 
would consent to a peaceable separation rather than go to war, that their 
papers, of which the Constitution bore a conspicuous part, were jubilant 
over every act of disloyalty, whether of citizen or State, that in rapid 
succession was chronicled in their columns. Any prospect of staying the 
tide of secession, instead of pleasure seemed to give them only pain, and 
every such prospect was discredited. On the 29th December, Senators 
Crittenden and Douglas received from gentlemen at Atlanta, Georgia, a 
dispatch inquiring, “ Is there any hope for Southern rights in the Union? 
[adding] We are for the Union of our fathers if Southern rights can 
be preserved in it.” They answered, “ We have hopes that the rights 
of the Southern and of every State and section may be protected 
within the Union. Don’t give up the ship. Don’t despair of the Re- 
public.” 

This correspondence appeared in the Constitution on the following day 
with remarks by the editor of a discouraging nature, and asking, “ On 
what foundation do they [the Senators] build their hopes?” 

Howell Cobb, Secretary of the Treasury, resigned on the 8th Decem- 
ber, and Lewis Cass, Secretary of State, on the 12th of that month, but — 
for opposite reasons. Mr. Cobb differed with the President on the right 
of secession and the question of defending the public property and col- 
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lecting the revenue in South Carolina ; and General Cass withdrew from 
the Cabinet, it was understood, on account of a difference of opinion in 
reference to the reinforcement of Fort Sumter. I know, from an affect- 
ing interview I had with him soon after his resignation, that he thought 
the fort should have been put in a complete state of defense immediately 
after Mr. Lincoln’s election. 

Meantime the Constitution seized upon everything within its reach to 
encourage the Secessionists to press forward in their insane movement to 
dissolve the Union. The withdrawal of South Carolina was proclaimed as 
complete and final, and in a “ Song of Deliverance,” one of her most gifted 
poets devoutly sung: 


“ The night of doom is past 
And our Freedom born at last, 
A fair Immortal rises o’er the storm of doubt and dread ; 
She dawns in pomp of power, 
At the God-appointed hour, 
Youth’s dewy morning in her eyes, Hope’s halo round her head.” 


The Charleston Mercury published the “ Doings in the Federal Con- 
gress," and other news from Washington under the head, “ Foreign 
News,” and as appears from the Constitution, the Rev. Mr. Dupree, in his 
prayer at the opening of the South Carolina Convention on Ist January, 
exclaimed : 

“QO, God, wilt thou bring confusion upon our enemies, and wilt thou 
strengthen the hearts and nerve the arms of our sons to meet this great 
trial, in the name of the God of Israel.” 

The Governor of South Carolina had already issued his proclamation, 
which appeared in the Constitution of 28th December, saying: 

“By virtue of authority in me vested [I] do hereby proclaim to 
the world that this State is, as she has a right to be, a separate, sov- 
ereign, free, and independent State; and as such, has a right to levy 
war, conclude peace, negotiate treaties, leagues, or covenants, and to do 
all acts whatsoever that rightfully appertain to a free and independent 
State.” 

The Secessionists could be witty, as well as solemn and devout; and, 
by way of variety, I venture to reproduce a specimen of their wit by tran- 
scribing from the Comstitution of the 12th January the following effusion, 
entitled— 
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SECESSION CONSUMMATED 


Yankee Doodle took a saw, 
With patriotic devotion, 

To trim the Tree of Liberty 
According to his ‘“‘ notion !” 


Yankee Doodle on a limb, 
Like another noodle, 

Cut between the tree and him, 
And down came Yankee Doodle. 


Yankee Doodle broke his neck, 
Every bone about him, 

And then the Tree of Liberty 
Did very well without him ! 


The thought intrudes itself whether it were not others instead of 
“Yankee Doodle” that undertook thus to trim the “Tree of Liberty ;” 
but this is all now satisfactorily settled. 

As a matter of course, the editor of the Constitution, like all other Se- 
cessionists, was resolutely opposed to coercion ; and they were all cunning 
enough to give the word a much broader signification than did either 
President Buchanan or any of his friends. While the Secessionists, sup- 
ported I regret to say in no small degree by the Republican Party, chose 
to represent the President as holding that the Government of the United 
States had no power under the Constitution to use force either against a 
rebellious State or the individual citizens of such State, to prevent the dis- 
memberment of the Union, he used the word “coercion” expressly as 
against a seceding State in its corporate capacity, and not in respect to the 
people of a State. This is what he said in his message to Congress : 

“ The question fairly stated is, ‘Has the Constitution delegated to Con- 
gress the power to coerce a State into submission, which is attempting to 
withdraw, or has actually withdrawn from the Confederacy?’ If answered 
in the affirmative, it must be on the principle that the power has been con- 
ferred upon Congress to make war against a State. After much serious 
reflection, I have arrived at the conclusion that no such power has been 
delegated to Congress or to any other department of the Federal Govern- 
ment.” 

In support of this view, he quotes Mr. Madison as saying in the con- 
vention which framed the Constitution, that “ The use of force against a 
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State would look more like a declaration of war than an infliction of pun- 
ishment, and would probably be considered by the party attacked as a dis- 
solution of all previous compacts by which it might be bound.” The 
clause “ authorizing an exertion of the force of the whole against a delin- 
quent State’ was then, 31st of May, 1787, under consideration, and Mr. 
Buchanan states that it was on motion of Mr. Madison unanimously post- 
poned, and was never, he believes, again presented. 

Andrew Johnson, of Tennessee, in his speech in the Senate on the 18th 
of December, 1860, said: “ I do not believe the Federal Government has 
the power to coerce a State,” but “it has the right and the power to 
enforce and execute the law upon individuals within the limits of a 
State.” 

Mr. Buchanan justly complains of the Republican Party “ because they 
have not chosen to take the distinction between the power to make war 
against a State in its sovereign character, and the undoubted power to en- 
force the laws of Congress directly against individual citizens thereof 
within its limits.” 

Mr. Simon Cameron, Republican Senator from Pennsylvania, when the 
subject was under consideration in the Senate, said: ‘“ Coercion is the last 
remedy to which I would resort. I do not know that I should ever resort 
to it ; but certainly it is the last remedy that I would resort to, to keep my 
brother in my family.” 

We have the testimony of Judge Black and General Holt that they 
both agreed with the President upon the legal proposition that the Con- 
stitution of the United States does not confer the power upon the Federal 
Government to coerce a State by force of arms to remain in the Union. 
General Holt says he knows that such was the opinion also of Secretary 
Stanton, and Judge Black avers that General Cass “ was strong”’ for “the 
retention” of the term “coercion” in the President’s message, although 
he, himself, was opposed to that expression, because, as he says, he told 
the President, “ it would be read superficially and misunderstood.” It is 
equally certain that Secretary Toucey was opposed to coercion; for Judge 
Black says he “always agreed with the President.” Of course there is 
no doubt as to the views of Secretaries Cobb and Thompson on this 
subject. ' 

In a letter to the Philadelphia Press, from Mr. John W. Forney, then 
the Republican Clerk of the United States House of Representatives, and 
reprinted in the Constitution of 28th December, he wrote: 

“Let me not be misunderstood. The word ‘coercion’ should never be 
used. There is no desire on the part of the friends of the Union to make 
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war. Their attitude is, and should be, to enforce the execution of the 
laws—nothing more, nothing less. It is not intended to make an attack 
on South Carolina unless South Carolina should make an attack upon the 
Government. Then that which is now secession becomes revolution, and 
revolution is treason, and must be rebuked as such.” 

It is well to remember that some time before the President’s mes- 
sage, in which the unfortunate expression, “ coercion,”’ appeared, was 
sent to Congress, leading Republicans everywhere scouted the idea of 
using force against the Southern States; and three days only after Lin- 
coln’s election the New York 7rzbune said: 

“ If the Cotton States shall become satisfied that they can do better out 

of the Union than in it, we insist on letting them go in peace. The right 
to secede may be a revolutionary one, but it exists nevertheless. 
We must ever resist the right of any State to remain in the Union and 
nullify or defy the laws thereof. To withdraw from the Union is quite 
another matter; and whenever any considerable section of our Union 
shall deliberately resolve to go out, we shall resist all coercive measures 
designed to keep it in. We hope never to live in a republic where one 
section is pinned to another by bayonets.” 

Similar sentiments were subsequently repeatedly enunciated by the 
Tribune as well after as before the formation of the Southern Confederacy. 
These and kindred articles from other sources were greedily transferred 
to the columns of the Constitution, whereby the secessionists were encour- 
aged and the administration suffered. At length, near the end of January, 
1861, the President withdrew the Government patronage from that paper, 
when the editor, on the 30th of that month, announced its “ suspension 
for a short time,” after which he said it would be resumed “ within the 
limits of the Southern Confederacy, as at present constituted, hoping as I 
do most fervently, that in a short time, Washington, and the State to 
which she belongs, may be included within those limits.” He spoke of 
the President’s order as “ official persecution,” in the same breath declar- 
ing: “I advocated secession. I hoped, and still hope, that all the South. 
ern States will secede.” 

The failure to reinforce the forts in Charleston harbor was another 
serious cause of complaint against President Buchanan. As already stated, 
this subject received early attention of the Cabinet ; but so many difficulties 
intervened that no decisive action was taken in the matter until the at- 
tempt to send recruits and subsistence stores to Fort Sumter on the 5th 
January, 1861, by the passenger steamer Star of the West, which vessel, it 
will be recollected, was fired upon by order of the Governor of South 
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Carolina as she was endeavoring to approach the fort, and she was com- 
pelled to put to sea. 

In an “interview” with a correspondent of the Philadelphia Press, in 
August, 1881, Judge Black said: “ Mr. Buchanan understood as well as 
anybody that the forts there must be kept, and was thoroughly determined 
not to give them up. Immediately after the election [of Mr. Lincoln] he 
directed Floyd, the Secretary of War, to see that the forts were fully 
manned and provisioned. ‘If,’ said he, addressing the Secretary, ‘those 
forts should be taken by South Carolina in consequence of our negligence 
to put them in defensible condition, it were better for you and me both 
to be thrown into the Potomac with millstones tied about our necks.’ 
Floyd replied very solemnly—that is more solemnly than he usually spoke 
—that his own convictions accorded with those of the President, and said 
that duty should be immediately and completely performed.” It was not 
done, however, and the sequel shows that while Messrs. Cass, Black, Holt 
and Stanton were impatient at the delay in ordering reinforcements sent, 
the President came to the conclusion that it was prudent to wait. Judge 
Black says: 

“The object of the policy which the President thought proper to pur- 
sue, and that which I urged upon him as a better one, were the same, 
namely, to preserve the peace and hand over the Government in as good 
order “as possible to the succeeding administration, and give Lincoln a 
chance to do that which seemed good in his own eyes. Buchanan’s con- 
viction was that Lincoln would try his best to avoid a fatal rupture, and 
he would be able to satisfy the Southern men of that, if only they would 
be quiet until the 4th of March. But if previous to that time a war should 
open, the Union must utterly perish, for it was very plain that the 
Congress then in session would not vote a man or a dollar to aid him in 
saving it. [This point is strongly and conclusively presented by Mr. Bu- 
chanan in his book.] If Fort Sumter should be taken the conflict would 
immediately begin, with the certainty of hideous ruin to the cause of the 
Union. The imperious necessity of holding the forts in Charleston harbor 
was a point acknowledged by the whole of the administration, except 
those Southern members who thought they ought to be peaceably handed 
over to the Secessionists. But we divided on the practical question of the 
best mode to keep them. The President was convinced that if no move- 
ment were made looking to the increase of our force at that point, the 
revolutionary States would await the advent of the new administration.” 
The correctness of this statement is fully corroborated by Mr. Buchanan, 
who says that he had “ determined not to touch the status guo at Charleston 
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as long as our troops should continue to be hospitably treated by the in- 
habitants, and remain in unmolested possession of the forts.” Without 
any formal agreement not to order a reinforcement of the forts, as proposed 
by four of the representatives from South Carolina, who called on the 
President for that purpose, and who were told by him “ such an agreement 
he would never make,” there is no doubt whatever of his determination at 
that time (10th December) to await any hostile movement on the part of 
South Carolina before sending such reinforcements. Judge Black says 
he knows of no satisfactory evidence that there was any such agreement, 
and here is what General Holt says on the subject in an “ interview” with 
the aforementioned correspondent of the Philadelphia Press, in August 
1881, viz.: 

“T should deny emphatically that he [President Buchanan] ever had 
any understanding with the Southern people which would prevent him 
from carrying out the expressed and well-known policy of his administra- 
tion, to refrain from hostile acts, if possible, but to defend the Southern 
forts to the last extremity if they were assailed. I have often thought 
while looking back over that stormy period that Mr. Buchanan acted most 
wisely and judiciously in his treatment of the Southern question. You 
must bear in mind that Mr. Buchanan was surrounded by a Congress which 
would not have voted a man or a dollar to strengthen the force at the com- 
mand of the Executive if a war should be precipitated. I firmly believe 
the fact that because so much of forbearance was shown to the South and 
that we refrained from firing first upon them, gave us great moral strength 
when war finally came. Iam convinced that the feeling that they first 
fired upon the flag aroused our people to a point of enthusiasm which 
carried us through the war.” 

But there were other important reasons why it would have been un- 
wise at this time to undertake to strengthen the military force doing gar- 
rison duty in the South. Mr. Buchanan well remarks: “ The Senators 
from the Cotton States and from Virginia, where these forts are situated, 
were still occupied with their brother Senators in devising means of peace 
and conciliation. . . . Had the President never so earnestly desired 
to reinforce the nine forts in question, at this time, it would have been 
little short of madness to undertake the task with the small force at his 
command. . . . Had the President attempted to distribute the Gen- 
eral’s [Scott’s] thousand men, as he proposed, among the numerous forts 
in the Cotten States, as well as Fortress Monroe, their absurd inadequacy 
to the object would have exhibited weakness instead of strength. It would 
have provoked instead of preventing collision. It would have precipitated 
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a civil war with the Cotton States without the slightest preparation on the 
part of Congress, and would at once have destroyed the then prevailing 
hopes of compromise. Worse than all, it would have exasperated Vir- 
ginia and the other border States then so intent on remaining in the 
Union, and might have driven them at once into hostile action. 

On the 29th December, John B. Floyd, Secretary of War, handed in 
his resignation, containing the charge that the administration had been 
guilty of a “ violation of solemn pledges and plighted faith,” in allowing 
Major Anderson to occupy Fort Sumter instead of Fort Moultrie. Two 
days before, on learning that Major Anderson had removed to Fort Sum- 
ter, as he claimed “against the solemn pledges of the Government,” he 
urged upon the President as the “one remedy now left us by which to 
vindicate our honor and prevent civil war,” to allow him to order Major 
Anderson to withdraw the garrison from the harbor of Charleston alto- 
gether. His letter of resignation immediately appeared in the Constitution, 
together with the President’s letter of 31st December, accepting the same 
and relieving him at once from the charge of the War Department; Joseph 
Holt, Postmaster General, being authorized to fill his place until his successor 
should be appointed. The fact is, as stated in Mr. Buchanan’s book, the 
authority under which Major Anderson removed his troops to Fort Sumter 
was given in a letter of instructions “ prepared and transmitted to Major 
Anderson by the Secretary himself,” only a few days before that removal 
took place. In a letter to the War Department of the 27th December, 
which Mr. Buchanan says, “unfortunately did not arrive in Washington 
until some days after its date,’”’ Major Anderson says: “I will add that 
many things convinced me that the authorities of the State designed to 
proceed to a hostile act ” (against Fort Moultrie) ; “ the very contingency,” 
Mr. Buchanan says, “on which the Secretary had not only authorized but 
directed the Major to remove his troops to Fort Sumter should he deem 
this a position of greater security.” And here I may remark that I well 
remember with what delight Mr. Holt, coming from the Cabinet, an- 
nounced at the Post Office Department the gratifying news of Major An- 
derson’s success in transferring the garrison to Fort Sumter. Mr. Floyd 
embraced the occasion to present and read his letter of resignation in Cabi- 
net session, and we have the word of General Holt for saying that it gave 
rise to ‘‘a scene exceedingly dramatic. Mr. Floyd” (he says in the “ in- 
terview ” already referred to) “became quite violent, and knowing he was 
to go out of the Cabinet on account of his advanced acceptances, he made 
the removal of Anderson from Fort Moultrie to Fort Sumter the pretext 
for language which made his further continuation in the Cabinet impossi- 
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ble, and it was a position in which he knew the Southern people would 
sustain him.” It was at this, or a previous Cabinet session that, the ques- 
tion of giving up the forts being under discussion, Judge Black said: 
“ There had never been a period in the history of the English nation when 
any minister would propose to give up to an enemy of his Government a 
military post which was capable of being defended, without being brought 
to the block. Mr. Buchanan,” he continues, “thought the expression a 
harsh one, but did not deny that it was true. He had no thought of 
yielding to Mr. Davis’s solicitation [to abandon the forts in Charleston 
harbor]. Floyd would have done it at that time, that is to say, after 
he was notified that he must resign from the Cabinet for other reasons 
or be removed. . . . In this determination [to assert the national 
control of the forts, arsenals, custom houses, and other public property] 
President Buchanan never wavered. He saw the drift toward war much 
more clearly and much earlier than any public man of whom I have 
knowledge.” 

Mr. Buchanan refers to what he thinks was “a probable cause for this 
strange conduct on the part of the Secretary. This was,” he says, “ that 
three days before the South Carolina commissioners reached Washington, 
the President had communicated to him (23d December), through a dis- 
tinguished friend and kinsman of his own, a request that he should resign 
his office, with a statement of the reasons why this was made. When he 
heard this request he displayed much feeling, but said he would comply 
with the President’s wishes. It is proper to state the reason for this re- 
quest. On the night before it was made (22d December) the fact was first 
made known to the President that eight hundred and seventy State bonds 
for $1,000 each, held in trust by the Government for different Indian tribes, 
had been purloined from the Interior Department by Godard Bailey, the 
clerk in charge of them, and had been delivered to William H. Russell, a 
member of the firm of Russell, Majors & Waddell. Upon examination it 
was discovered that this clerk, in lieu of the bonds abstracted, had from 
time to time received bills of corresponding amount from Russell, drawn 
by the firm on John B. Floyd, Secretary of War, and by him accepted and 
indorsed, and this without lawful authority. In consequence there was 
found in the safe where the Indian bonds had been kept, a number of these 
accepted bills, exactly equal in amount to $870,000. These acceptances 
were thirteen in number, commencing on the 13th September, 1860, and 
had been received by Mr. Bailey, according to his own statement, ‘ as col- 
lateral security for the return of the bonds,’ and as such had been placed by 
him in the safe. It is remarkable that the last of them, dated on the 13th 
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December, 1860, for $135,000, had been drawn for the precise sum neces- 
sary to make the aggregate amount of the whole number of bills exactly 
equal to that of the abstracted bonds.” 

These bills, being unlawfully accepted, have never been paid, leaving 
their innocent holders to suffer the loss of all they paid for them, which I 
think was par value in the market. The advertisement of these Indian 
trust bonds, making nearly three columns, was published daily in the Con- 
stitution for a full month, thus adding greatly to its receipts from the very 
Government it was at the same time striving to destroy. 

This extended explanation, touching Secretary Floyd’s resignation, is 
interesting not only as an incident in history, but it no doubt discloses the 
main cause, at least, of his sudden hostility. 

To give even a synopsis of all the accredited facts relating to the matter 
of Fort Sumter, would extend this article to an unreasonable length. I 
have already furnished enough to convince any unprejudiced person that 
while there were conflicting views on the subject in his Cabinet, there is no 
question whatever that President Buchanan pursued the course in regard 
to it that he honestly believed best for the preservation of peace and the 
safety of the Union. It should not be forgotten that after the removal of 
Major Anderson to Fort Sumter, the administration felt that there was no 
danger of the fort being taken. Onthis point no more conclusive evidence 
need be required than what appears in the following letter of Mr. Holt, 
Secretary of War. This letter, as its date shows, was sent to President 
Lincoln on the 5th of March, immediately following his inauguration. I 
should premise, what I can do, not only from personal knowledge and rec- 
ollection, but also from Mr. Buchanan’s own statement, and from notes 
made in my diary at the time, that, on “the 4th of March, at the mo- 
ment when Mr. Buchanan’s administration was about to expire,” the Sec- 
retary of War received from Major Anderson a letter, with inclosures, 
declaring “that he would not be willing to risk his reputation on an at- 
tempt to throw reinforcements into Charieston harbor with a force of less 
than twenty thousand good and well disciplined men.” In his book, re- 
ferring to this communication from Major Anderson, Mr. Buchanan cor- 
rectly says: “ This was read by Mr. Holt, greatly to his own surprise, and 
that of every member of the Cabinet.” I may add that it was then and 
there “agreed that Mr. Holt should prepare a letter, giving a history of 
what has been done by Major Anderson and the Government since his re- 
moval to Fort Sumter, and transmit it with this last communication to 
President Lincoln as early as possible to-morrow.” (5th March, 1861.) 
Here is Mr. Holt’s letter: 
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WAR DEPARTMENT, March 5, 1861.” 

SiR : I have the honor to submit for your consideration several letters with inclosures 
received on yesterday from Major Anderson and Captain Forster of the Corps of Engineers, 
which are of a most important and unexpected character. Why they were unexpected will 
appear from the following brief statement : 

After transferring his forces to Fort Sumter he (Major Anderson) addressed a letter to 
this Department, under the date of the 31st December, 1860, in which he says: “ Thank 
God ! we are now where the Government may send us additional troops at its leisure. To 
be sure the uncivil and uncourteous action of the Governor (of South Carolina) in prevent- 
ing us from purchasing anything in the city will annoy and inconvenience us somewhat ; 
still we are safe.” And after referring to some deficiency in his stores, in the articles of 
soap and candles, he adds: ‘Still we can cheerfully put up with the inconvenience of 
doing without them for the satisfaction we feel in the knowledge that we can command 
this harbor as Jong as our Government wishes to keep it.” And again, on the 6th Jan- 
uary, he wrote: ‘ My position will, should there be no treachery among the workmen 
whom we are compelled to retain for the present, enable me to hold this fort against any 
force which.can be brought against me, and it would enable me, in the event of war, to 
annoy the South Carolinians by preventing them from throwing in. supplies into their new 
posts except by the aid of the Wash Channel through Stone River.” 

Before the receipt of this communication, the Government being without information as 
tohis condition, had dispatched the Star of the West with troops and supplies for Fort 
Sumter, but the vessel having been fired on from a battery at the entrance to the harbor, 
returned without having reached her destination. 

On the 16th January, 1861, in replying to Major Anderson’s letters of the 31st of Decem- 
ber and of 6th of January, I said: “ Your late dispatches, as well as the very intelligent 
statements of Lieutenant Talbot, have relieved the Government of the apprehensions pre- 
viously entertained for your safety. In consequence it is not its purpose at present to rein- 
force you. The attempt to do so would no doubt be attended by a collision of arms and 
the effusion of blood—a national calamity which the President is most anxious to avoid. 
You will, therefore, report frequently your condition, and the character and activity of the 
preparations, if any, which may be being made for an attack upon the fort or for obstruct- 
ing the Government in any endeavors it may make to strengthen your command. Should 
your despatches be of a nature too important to be intrusted to the mails, you will convey 
them by special messenger. Whenever, in your judgment, additional supplies or reinforce- 
ments are necessary for your safety or for a successful defense of the fort, you will at once 
communicate the fact to this Department and a prompt and vigorous effort will be made 
to forward them.” 

Since the date of this letter Major Anderson has regularly and frequently reported the 
progress of the batteries being constructed around him, and which looked either to the 
defense of the harbor or to an attack on his own position. But he has not suggested that 
these works compromised his safety, nor has he made any request that additional supplies 
or reinforcements should be sent to him. On the contrary, on the 3oth of January, 1861, in 
a letter to this Department, he uses this emphatic language : “I do hope that no attempt 
will be made by our friends to throw supplies in ; their doing so would do more harm than 
good.” 

On the 5th February, when referring to the batteries, etc., constructed in his vicinity, he 
said: ‘“ Even in their present condition they will make it impossible for any hostile force, 
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other than a large and well-appointed one, to enter this harbor, andthe chances are that it 
will then be at a great sacrifice of life ;” and in a postscript he adds : ‘‘ Of course, in speak- 
ing of forcing an entrance, I do not refer to the little stratagem of a small party slipping in.” 
This suggestion of a stratagem was well considered in connection with all the information 
that could be obtained bearing upon it, and in consequence of the vigilance and number of 
the guard-boats in and outside of the harbor it was rejected as impracticable. 

‘In view of these very distinct declarations, and of the earnest desire to avoid a collision 
as long as possible, it was deemed entirely safe to adhere to the line of policy indicated in 
my letter of the 16th January, which has been. already quoted. In that Major Anderson 
had been. requested to report “ at once,” “ whenever, in his judgment, additional supplies 
or reinforcements were necessary for his safety or for a successful defense of the fort.” So 
long, therefore, as he remained silent upon this point the Government felt that there was no 
ground for apprehension. Still, as the necessity for action might arise at any moment, an 
expedition has been quietly prepared, and is ready to sail from New York on a few hours’ 
notice, for transporting troops and supplies to Fort Sumter. This step was taken under 
the supervision of General Scott, who arranged its details, and who regarded the reinforce- 
ments thus provided for as sufficient for the occasion. The expedition, however, is not 
upon a scale approaching the seemingly extravagant estimates of Major Ariderson and 
Captain Forster, now offered for the first time, and for the disclosures of which the Gov- 
ernment was wholly unprepared. 

The declaration now made by the Major that he would not be willing to risk his repu- 
tation on an attempt to throw reinforcements into Charleston harbor, and with a view of 
holding possession of the same, with a force of less than 20,000 good and well-disciplined 
men, takes the Department by surprise, as his previous correspondence contained no such 
intimation. 

I have the honor to be, 
Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
To the President. J. HoLt 


But I must bring this imperfect sketch to a close; imperfect, because 
there are so many more facts of like import that might easily be given. It 
is, or ought to be, well known, that, for one month after President Lin- 
coln’s accession, the policy of forbearance toward the seceding States was 
pursued by him to an extent far beyond anything his predecessor had done 
in that direction. Mr. Gideon Welles, his Secretary of the Navy, has pub- 
licly declared that “ At the time of Mr. Lincoln’s inauguration, and for 
several weeks thereafter, he and others indulged in the hope of a peaceful 
solution of the pending questions, and a desire, amounting almost to a be- 
lief, that Virginia and the other border States might, by forbearance and a 
calm and conciliatory policy, continue faithful tothe Union. . . . And 
to conciliate the people of Virginia and the convention then in session, the 
President desired that there should be no step taken which would give 
offense.” 
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This is true beyond doubt. It was in this spirit that President Lincoln 
delivered his Inaugural Address, and in his message to Congress of the 
4th July, 1861, he says: 

“The policy chosen looked to the exhaustion of all peaceable measures, 
before a resort to any stronger ones. It sought to hold the public places 
and property not already wrested from the Government, and to collect the | 
revenue, relying for the rest on time, discussion, and the ballot box. It 
promised a continuance of the mails at Government expense to the very 
people who were resisting the Government, and it gave repeated pledges 
against any disturbance to any of the people or any of their rights. Of all 
that a President might constitutionally and justifiably do in such a case, 
everything was forborne without which it was possible to keep the Gov- 
ernment on foot.” 

Need more be said to satisfy even the most censorious critic of Presi- 
dent Buchanan’s loyalty and honesty of purpose? For my own part, I 
but follow the precepts of the Golden Rule in presenting, while I may, this 
humble tribute in his behalf, and thus bearing testimony, as I do, to his 
unsullied honor, patriotism, and fidelity. As General Holt said in his late 
“interview,” so I declare: “ I wish distinctly to say that I believe Mr. Bu- 
chanan was in all respects, and at all times, true to the Union,” and that 
“he did the best he could under the circumstances to preserve it.” Judge 
Black is not less explicit. Said he: “To charge him [President Buchanan] 
with unfaithfulness to the Union is the foulest slander that was ever ut- 
tered.” To say that he was influenced by any feeling akin to personal fear, 
or that he ever acted or forbore to act without the sanction of his con- 
science, is an outrage upon truth too gross to be endured. He had faults. 
But what faults may not be forgiven to a man of great ability and pure in- 
tegrity who spent the best years of his life in the public service? He was 
as honest a patriot as ever lived, and no man ever sat in the Presidential 
chair who knew better than he did how to enforce the respect due to him- 


self and his office. 
: 4 
CLAM 





THE BARON DE ST. CASTIN 


Among the numerous titled European adventurers who, during the two 
centuries immediately succeeding the discovery of America by Columbus, 
impressed their names or personality upon the scattered settlements of the 
New World, was Jean Vincent, Baron of St. Castin. The family seat of 
this nobleman was near the town of Oléron, District of Béarn, in the lower 
Pyrenees. While yet a very young man, St. Castin had joined the regi- 
ment Carignan Saliéres, a famous corps which took part in the war of the 
Fronde, and was afterward incorporated into the military contingent fur- 
nished by Louis XIV. to Leopold, Emperor of Germany, in his campaign 
against the Turks, who, having overrun Transylvania, threatened to carry 
fire and the sword into the valley of the Rhine. In 1665, the Carignans 
were transferred to Canada, where the warlike Iroquois were proposing the 
extermination of the feeble French colony on the St. Lawrence. The gal- 
lant gentlemen who composed the staff of the Carignans must have been 
struck with the sharp contrast betwixt their old battle-fields and the new. 
They were marched into what was then a howling wilderness, and were 
sent to fight a foe not more merciless than the unspeakable Turk, but 
more alert, elusive and difficult to draw into pitched battle. 

When peace with the Iroquois was finally established, the dusky savages 
reduced to submission, and the regiment had been disbanded, the condi- 
tion of the officers and gentlemen attached to the expedition became 
somewhat mortifying and uncomfortable. They were accustomed to feats 
of arms, military adventure and the chase. They were left in a foreign 
and barbarous land, without occupation, and without any means being 
offered for their speedy return homeward. Dig they would not, and to beg 
they were ashamed. They spent their time in hunting and fishing, and 
their children, born of Indian mothers, were brought up in idleness and 
ignorance. The scanty chronicles of the time furnish a deplorable picture 
of these wasted fragments of a high European civilization grafted on pagan 
stock in the wilds of the New World. 

St. Castin, however, was too romantic and too adventurous to bury him- 
self in one of the remote seigniories of Canada, and he soon made his way 
to the French settlements on Penobscot Bay, establishing himself on that 
promontory at the confluence of the Biguyduce and Penobscot Rivers 
which now bears his name. It is not certain how St. Castin was led to 
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select this beautiful and strategically important point as the site of his 
fort and trading post. But it is likely that Madockawando, the sagacious 
and powerful chief of the Tarratines, who occupied the country lying at 
the mouth of the Penobscot, had inflamed the imagination of the Baron 
with accounts of the beauty and fortunate situation of the region with 
which he was to become so closely identified in later years. Madocka- 
wando was a frequent visitor to Quebec, and he was a firm friend of the 
French. Possibly St. Castin finally accompanied him to the peninsula of 
Pentagoet, now known as Castine, Maine. 

For years there had been strife between the French and the English for 
possession of the strip of territory lying betwixt the St. Croix and the 
Kennebec. As early as 1556 the French had established a fishing and 
trading station at Pentagoet, but it was not until 1613 that they attempted 
any fortification of the post. The waters of the bay swarmed with cod, 
haddock, hake and smaller fish, and the Penobscot and Biguyduce yielded 
vast quantities of salmon. Forests and streams abounded with beaver and 
other fur-bearing animals, and in the chronicles of the time we meet so 
often with accounts of stores of beaver-skins, that-we may well imagine 
that these peltries constituted the chief wealth, if not the circulating 
medium, of the country. 

To obtain exclusive right to reap the rich harvest of sea and land, 
almost unceasing war was waged along these coasts for nearly three centu- 
ries. As the noble Penobscot River afforded a ready means of communi- 
cation with Canada, then rising into importance as a colonial station, the 
French clung to their possession of the mouth of that stream with great 
pertinacity. All of the region watered by the Penobscot and Kennebec, 
and as far eastward as the St. Croix, was inhabited by an aboriginal people 
known as the Etchemins. <A subdivision of the race originally held pos- 
session of the mouth of the river and was called the Tarratine tribe. 
Unlike the English, who were forever in trouble with the Indians, the 
French contrived to keep on terms of tolerable friendliness with the orig- 
inal owners of the soil. 

Captain Argall, of Virginia, visited Pentagoet very soon after the 
French had intrenched themselves there, and later the illustrious Captain 
John Smith, while on one of his exploring expeditions, cast anchor in its 
beautiful harbor. After repeated warnings, it would appear, the French, 
who were feebly prepared for an armed attack, abandoned the peninsula, 
and it was occupied by the English; Isaac Allerton, of the Plymouth col- 
ony, setting up a trading post there in 1626. The Plymouth men were 
driven out by the French, who returned in considerable force in 1632. 
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During the following year, the English again came back, and were again 
expelled by orders of Razallai, then Governor of Acadie, in 1635. When 
Razallai died, which was very soon after the second expulsion of the Eng- 
lish from Penobscot, the command of Acadie was left to his two lieutenants, 
d’Aulney and Dela Tour. Very speedily there arose a contest between 
these soldiers for the possession of portions of the country which both 
coveted and each claimed, to the exclusion of the other. Pentagoet was 
the chief bone of contention, as it commanded the entrance to the Penob- 
scot and the Biguyduce, its peninsula being the dividing wedge between 
which the two rivers flowed. D’Aulney was a Catholic and De la Tour 
was a Huguenot, and in the long and bitter contest which raged between 
the twain, De la Tour naturally received the active and useful sympathy 
of the men of Plymouth and Massachusetts Bay. The romantic and 
exciting adventures that marked the progress and vicissitudes of the con- 
flict that agitated the entire coast from Plymouth to Newfoundland, 
have no place in this sketch. D’Aulney finally established himself at 
Pentagoet, where he built the fortification, now found in ruins, at Castine, 
and known as the Old French Fort. 

Once more, in 1654, the English took possession of the peninsula, under 
orders from Cromwell, then Lord Protector. But by the treaty of Breda, 
in 1667, the much-disputed territory so long fought over was ceded to the 
French; and, in 1667, Chevalier Grandfontaine, as instructed by Colbert, 
Minister of Finance, took possession of Pentagoet, with strict orders to 
hold it at all hazards against the English. 

About this time came the Baron de St. Castin from Quebec. He is 
represented as a man of admirable abilities, a devout Catholic, of fascinat- 
ing and courtly manners, daring, adventurous, and full of devices and in- 
genious expedients. Whittier, in his poem of “ Mogg Megone,” describes 
St. Castin as one upon whose face “ passion and sin have left their trace.” 
But it is likely that the baron, then in middle life, was neither old and 
wrinkled nor sin-scarred, as the poet has drawn his picture. But, following 
the example of his companions in arms, of the Regiment Carignan Saliéres, 
St. Castin espoused an Indian wife, his baroness being Mathilde, daughter 
of his powerful friend, Madockawando. This was undoubtedly the baptis- 
mal name of the Indian princess, as she is sometimes called. The Capu- 
chins had founded a mission at Pentagoet early in the seventeenth century. 
One of the relics of their occupation is a copper plate, found near the site 
of the fort, bearing a Latin inscription, which is thus translated: “ 1648, 
January 8. I, Friar Leo, of Paris, laid this foundation in honor of Our 
Lady of Holy Hope.” 
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Longfellow, in his poem of “ The Baron of St. Castine,” describes the 
home-coming of the young baron and his dusky bride, to their chateau in 
the Pyrenees, and the subsequent wedding of the pair, after the village 
curé has discovered, to his horror, that the gay baron had wedded his 
Indian wife, “asthe Indians wed,” and had “bought her for a knife and 
gun.” This is a free exercise of the poet’s license. It is unlikely that St. 
Castin, who is shown to have been a zealous churchman, and whose chil- 
dren were subsequently recognized by civil and ecclesiastical authorities, 
had failed to observe all the rites and ceremonies concerning the sacra- 
ment of marriage Jaid down by the Latin Church. Equally baseless are 
the local traditions of the numerousness of the Indian wives of the worthy 
baron. Before the unearthing and publication of authentic historical rec- 
ords, it was currently believed that St. Castin had forty wives. The round- 
ness and fullness of this number has a suspicious look, and there is no 
record whatever of more than two wives, both of whom were of Indian 
blood. It is likely that the second wife, named Marie Pidiaskie, was the 
legitimate successor of Mathilde, who had probably departed this life when 
the second marriage took place. 

According to records now accessible in Nova Scotia, the Castin family 
was registered as that of “The Sieur Jean Vincent, Baron de St. Castin, 
and of Dame Mathilde, of the Parish of Sainte Famille, at Pentagoet.” 
The baron had two sons by Mathilde, the eldest being Anselm, who inher- 
ited his father’s title and estates, and the younger was Joseph Dabadis. 
Marie bore the baron at least two daughters, one of whom, Anastasie, mar- 
ried Alexander Le Borgne, and the other, Therese, married no less a per- 
son than Chevalier Phillipe de Pomboncoup, a grandson of De la Tour, 
and the widow of his ancient enemy, d’Aulney, whom De la Tour es- 
poused after the war between the two had ended by the death of d’Aulney. 
It is likely that the ancient venerable scandal concerning the polygamous 
propensities of the Baron de St. Castin arose from a slanderous attack 
made upon him by Perrot, Governor of Acadie. Perrot had quarreled 
with nearly everybody with whom he had official relations. Having 
fought a duel with one of his lieutenants, while Governor of Montreal, and 
having insulted Frontenac, then Governor of Canada, Perrot was sent to 
govern Acadie. He attempted to dispossess St. Castin, whom he found in 
full control at Pentagoet, beloved and worshiped by the Tarratines, and 
driving a very profitable trade. Monsieur Perrot reported to the French 
court that St. Castin was an immoral and seditious person, and that he 
should be recalled to give account of his doings. The baron replied 
that this was a persecution “on account of little follies with women.” 
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Nothing ever came of Perrot’s assault, unless it brought a cloud over the 
good name of the baron. 

After various vicissitudes, and not until his rights had been disputed 
by and defended against Dutch buccaneers, English adventurers, and 
French interlopers, St. Castin firmly established himself at Pentagoet, his 
fort and trading-post being that which had originally been built by d’Aul- 
ney, and the ruins of which exist to this day. 

The fort included barracks, storehouse, a small chapel, a guard-house, 
magazines, and suitable dwellings. It was inclosed by a stockade of huge 
oaken palisades, the stumps of which, like the roots of ancient molars, are 
occasionally extracted from the sandy ooze of the shore in which they have 
been embedded for more than two centuries. Here St. Castin held almost 
royal court, deified by the savages and surrounded by such luxuries as 
could be brought from afar by infrequent traders. 

The peninsula of Pentagoet, now Castine, was well wooded, and its 
south-eastern slopes fall gently downward to the silvery tide of the Biguy- 
duce. The crest of the peninsula overlooks the mouth of the Penobscot, 
which rolls to the west of Castine. The natural conformation of the sunny 
declivities on which St. Castin’s fort was built was favorable for defense 
from every point, and from his stockaded post he commanded a view 
of one of the most charming sheets of water in the world. Behind 
the fort, the land rose gently, dimpling with innumerable hollows, to the 
ridge from which one gazes on the broad debouchement of the Penobscot. 
In front of the fort, looking across the Biguyduce, the eye rested on the 
spruce-covered hills of what is now Brooksville, the dome-shaped summit 
of Blue Hill, and the far-off and heroic outlines of the peaks of Mount 
Desert. Here, in the midst of an orchard of apple-trees, and scattering 
his herds over the grassy slopes around the little fort, the wanderer from 
the Pyrenees must have sat him down with a sigh of satisfaction. It 
seemed as if he had finally acquired the right to rest and peace in the 
security of his home amidst the gentle savages whose love he had gained 
by subtlety and wise patience. But new troubles came. 

Col. Thomas Dongan, Governor of New York, under appointment from 
the Duke of York, exercised jurisdiction over the Maine possessions of 
the duke, whatever they might be. Dongan set up, in behalf of his royal 
master, a claim to a portion of Acadie, including Pentagoet, in 1684. He 
wrote to St. Castin notifying him that the French must vacate all that 
part of Maine betwixt the.Kennebec and the St. Croix. St. Castin paid 
very little attention to this mandate; and, two years afterward, Dongan 
sent fifty men to take possession of Pentagoet, having first seized a cargo 
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of French wines at Pentagoet, on the pretense that they were contraband 
goods. Remonstrances were addressed to the English Court by Barillon, 
the French Ambassador, and their release was ordered. This affair was 
used by Perrot to discredit the management of St. Castin, who retorted 
that he—St. Castin—was only a private citizen of Pentagoet, and not in 
authority. This was probably strictly true, as the baron, by this time, had 
acquired by wisdom and firmness full sway as suzerain in his own right. 
He was now a sachem of the Tarratines, and it would have been difficult, 
if not impossible, for any stranger to dislodge him from his stronghold and 
from his place in the affections of the Indians. 

After the disappearance of Perrot, another enemy appeared on the 
scene at Pentagoet. James II. had been proclaimed king, in Boston, in 
April, 1685, and very soon after Sir Edmund Andros appeared in that city 
with a commission signed by the King. The Papist monarch was cordially 
hated by the Puritans, and the new governor of New England fully shared 
with his master the i!l-will of the people whom he had been sent to govern. 
Early in the course of his administration, Governor Andros set out on an 
exploring expedition to the coast of Maine, intent on subjugating to the 
English crown any foreigners and strangers who might have settled within 
his majesty’s dominions. Especially was Sir Edmund curious to see the 


French nobleman, the Baron de St. Castin, who, it was reported, kept an 
Indian harem, had a trading-post, and sold arms to the Tarratines in 
times of war, and did “ not like to be under the French Government, and 
desired to live indifferent.” 


Moving in great state to the eastward in the frigate “ Rose,” Andros 
sent word to St. Castin that he was coming; whereupon the baron shut up 
his establishment, and, taking his family and servants with him, sought 
safety in discreet concealment in the woods. The governor was greatly 
disappointed on arriving, to find the place deserted ; but, accompanied by 
his staff and the gentlemen of his party, he made an inspection of the 
premises, a description of which has been preserved, and carried off to the 
frigate all the goods stored in the fort. This was done by way of “ con- 
demnation of trading,” according to the governor’s statement. Sir Ed- 
mund also left word with the baron’s father-in-law, Madockawando, that 
if St. Castin would acknowledge allegiance to King James and demand his 
goods at Pemaquid, now Kittery, Maine, he might have them restored to 
him. It does not appear that the high-spirited baron ever did anything of 
the kind. But this outrage was bitterly resented by St. Castin and his 
Indian allies, and, in course of time, it was dearly paid for by the English 
settlers. As the French and English were at peace, the expedition of Andros 
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was denounced in Massachusetts as a wanton piece of mischief. Increase 
Mather, who was foremost in furious and wordy attacks upon Andros and 
his followers, asserted in one of his tracts that these men were “a crew 
that began to teach New England to drab, drink, blaspheme, curse and 
damn.” And, referring to the expedition of the “ Rose,” he asks, “ what 
good did that frigat do New England? unless this were so that it fetched 
home the plunder of Castaine, upon which began the bloudy warr.” 

This, however, was some time later, but Mather’s reference to the Cas- 
tin affair shows that he understood the events that eventually cost the 
colony much blood. During the summer following the expedition there 
were constant reprisals betwixt the Indians and the English along the line 
that now separates the coast of Maine from that of New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts. It is not certain, nor indeed likely, that St. Castin had 
any hand in the outrages committed by the Indians. But, according to 
the local historians of the time, the unlucky foray of Andros was the cause 
of most of the turmoil that ensued. In one of the “ Andros tracts,” it is 
set down that the destruction of New Dartmouth was supposed to have 
been done by the Indians ‘in revenge of Sir Edmund Andros'’s seizing 
Casteen’s house, and taking thence all his arms and merchandise and 
household goods, in time of profound peace; the said Casteen having 
married an Indian sachim’s daughter, and so the Indians were allyed to 
his interests.” 

War began in earnest in 1689, James II. having fled to France, and 
England and France having begun hostilities. Frontenac, who was now, 
for a second time, Governor-General of Canada, organized three expedi- 
tions of French and Indians, in 1690. One of these accomplished the 
massacre of Schenectady; the second a raid on Salmon Falls, New Hamp- 
shire, and the third made a descent upon Falmouth, now Portland. This 
last-named expedition was composed of regular soldiers from Acadie, with 
Abenakis, and Canadians. A part of the contingent was furnished by St. 
Castin and Madockawando, both of whom accompanied the forces. Port- 
neuf was commander of the expedition, and to his account must be 
charged the butchery that followed the surrender of the fort, known as 
Fort Royal, near what is now known as the foot of India Street, Portland. 
Attempts have been made to fasten the responsibility for this deed of 
blood upon St. Castin. He took the part of his country in the fight, as 
was natural, but he held only a subordinate place in the command which 
reduced Fort Royal. 

During the next few years, killing and capturing prisoners formed the 
only active industry of the coast of New England, the country along the 
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old debatable ground being the scene of constant skirmishes. In one ex- 
change of prisoners, according to a French account, St. Castin “ took 
charge of the business alone in the name of the Count de Frontenac.” 
After a naval battle off Mt. Desert, in which he captured an English 
twenty-four gun ship, the French Admiral, d’Iberville, went to Pentagoet, 
by appointment, where he was joined by two hundred and fifty Tarratines 
commanded by St. Castin. After distributing presents sent by Frontenac, 
to the value of four-thousand livres, and holding a grand feast, d’Iberville 
set sail for Fort William Henry, at Pemaquid, commanded by Captain 
Pasco Chubb, the purpose being to revenge the death of three chiefs, slain 
by Chubb while under a flag of truce. This expedition was successful. 
The fort, which cost nearly twenty thousand pounds, and which was defended 
with fifteen heavy cannon, fell into the hands of the besiegers, after two 
days’ fighting. The fort was dismantled and then ceased to be the standing 
menace to the French on the Penobscot which it so long had been. 

This was the last exploit in which St. Castin assisted. Peace soon after 
returned to the distracted country, and in 1693 the baron and his family 
gave in their allegiance to the English Government, now in possession of 
Pentagoet and the adjacent coast. In 1701, St. Castin went to France, 
taking with him, according to the chronicle of the time, “two or three 
thousand crowns in good dry gold.” He had, in the meantime, fallen heir 
to an estate of five thousand pounds a year. This estate, for some reason, 
he never secured, as we hear of his son Anselm being kept out of it, long 
afterward, by the Lieutenant-General of Oléron, who is described as “ the 
first chicanier of Europe,” and who managed to keep and hold the estate 
while the Castin family were carrying on their adventures among the 
savages of the New World. 

After his father’s departure, Anselm, who is erroneously known in his- 
tory as “ Castine the Younger,” became his legitimate successor at Penta- 
goet. He was commissioned as lieutenant in the French army, and, suc- 
ceeding to his father’s title on the death of the baron, he became a con- 
spicuous person in his region of country, and participated in the defense 
of Port Royal, in 1707, war between England and France having again 
broken out. When the capitulation of Port Royal was resolved upon, 
Anselm de St. Castin, on behalf of the French, and Major Robert Living- 
ston, of New York, on behalf of the English, were sent to Canada, by way 
of Pentagoet, to submit the terms to Vaudreuil, then Governor-General of 
New France, at Quebec. On the way, while being entertained at an 
Indian village, an angry savage who had sworn vengeance on all English- 
men, threw himself upon Livingston with intent to kill him. St. Castin, 
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seizing with his powerful hand the uplifted tomahawk of the Indian, in- 
terposed at the peril of his life and saved his companion. 

Anselm, who was made Lieutenant-General of Pentagoet, with a salary, 
was engaged ina variety of adventures, and, in the course of his career, 
was once kidnaped at Pentagoet by the English, carried off to Boston and 
lodged in jail, on the pretense that he conspired with the Indians. In 
such wholesome terror did the Massachusetts people hold the Castin 
family, however, that this act of violence was promptly disavowed by the 
Governor and General Court, and Anselm was set at liberty. 

His brother, Joseph Dabadis, also had his troubles with the English, 
one Captain Pritchard, in an English vessel, having seized Joseph’s bark, 
laden with beaver, and lying near Naskeag, now Sedgwick. The docu- 
ment penned by Joseph Dabadis de St. Castin, and presented to Lieut.- 
Governor Dummer, of Massachusetts, in relation to this seizure, is mightily 
entertaining. Having recounted the story of the capture of his bark, on 
which, among other chattels, was an Englishmen whom he had ransomed 
from the Indians, Joseph sums up his losses thus: 


‘For the vessel that costed mé eighty French pistoles, for the Englishman ten pistoles ; 
fifty-one pounds of beaver that were in the vessel with twenty otters, three coats that have 
costed me together twenty pistoles ; fifty-six pounds of shot that cost me twenty pence per 
pound ; tow pounds of powder at four livres a pound ; twenty pounds of tobacco at twenty 
pence a pound ; a pair of scales eight livres ; tow cloth blankets each twenty-three livres ; 
tow bear skins eight livres apiece ; four skins of sea wolf eight livres for the four; three 
axes fifteen livres for both; two kettles thirty livres for both, and several other matters, 
which they would not grant me, so much as my cup. The retaken Englishman knoweth 
the truth of all this, his name is Samuell Trask of the town of Salem near to Marblehead. 

I have the honor to be, 

Sir; 
Your most humble and most, 
Obedient servant Joseph, 
DABADIS DE ST. CASTIN.” 


A satisfactory settlement was probably made with Joseph, and, by a 
treaty subsequently concluded between the English and the Indians of 
Penobscot, and known as the Dummer treaty, peace was assured for some 
years thereafter. Peace, however, was precisely what the Jesuit Priests in 
New France did not want. These men were continually stirring up strife 
among the Indians, while the Castin family, emulating the example of 
their illustrious head, were favorable to any honorable conditions which 
should insure tranquillity. It was probably this divergence of policy on 
the part of the Castins and the Jesuits that prompted the artful and scan- 
dalous attacks of the latter upon the young Baron de Castin and his 
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brother. In a letter to Father la Chasse, Superior-general of the Jesuit 
missions, Father Lauverjait, then stationed at one of the tidewater villages 
on the Penobscot, gave this account of the sons of de St. Castin: “ The elder 
(Anselm) who does not care to marry, and not satisfied with spreading 
corruption through the whole village, in addition to that, now makes a 
business of selling brandy openly, in company with his nephew, the son of 
M. de Belle Isle. They have been the means of one man being drowned 
already on account of it, and are like to be the destruction of many others. 
The younger of the Messrs. de St. Castin never comes into the village 
without getting drunk in public and putting the whole village in an 
uproar.” 

This was not a nice character to leave with the Castins, and, unfortu- 
nately, it is the last that we ever hear of these young slips of French and 
Indian nobility. The very name of the family has disappeared from the 
country in which they were once all-powerful, so far as living men are 
concerned. Very lately, from far-off Australia there came a message that 
a family bearing the name of Castine was in existence in that colony, and 
that the members of the family cherished a tradition that they were de- 
scendants of a warlike and noble Frenchman who had won honors in the 
settlement of the American Continent. Are these the children of St. 
Castin ? 

Occasionally, a relic of the occupancy of St. Castin, in the shape of a 
French gold piece, or a copper medal, is exhumed near his old fort. And, 
about forty years ago, a deposit of curious old silver coins, by some sup- 
posed to have been lost from St. Castin’s stores when he fled from the 
imperious Andros, was found by a farmer while breaking up a patch of 
wild land, at some distance up the Biguyduce River. But the St. Castins, 
with all their pomp and stir, have vanished from the face of the earth, 
leaving almost no trace of the power with which they resisted, for more 
than twenty-five years, the invasions of adventurers and warlike agents of 
nearly every foreign nation represented in the settlement of the New 





UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF EDWARD GIBBON. 
CONCERNING THE FIGHT AT CONCORD. 


TO THE EDITOR :— . 

During an absence of many years in Europe in a representative capac- 
ity, I have watched the growth of the Magazine with the warmest interest, 
and I have constantly found my patriotism renewed and refreshed while 
perusing its admirable pages. Believing it to be an invaluable medium 
for the transmission of both the side-lights and the main-lights of history, 
I hasten to produce on the occasion of its new departure the following re- 
markable unpublished letter from the historian Gibbon, alluding to the fight 
at Concord as “ not an engagement, much less a defeat.” 

I have drawn this epistle from a rare collection of unpublished MSS. in 
the possession of the noble family of Eliot—for copies of which, with per- 
mission to publish, I am indebted to the present Earl of St. Germains, 
through the Hon. Henry Edwardes, H. B. M.’s Secretary at the Paris 
Embassy. 

Gibbon was writing to his connection, Mr., afterward Lord Eliot, who 
had helped him to his seat in Parliament. He says he derived his news 
and his opinion from Governor Hutchinson. 
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“ DEAR SIR :— 

“I am happy to hear from various quarters that you have at length 
reached Bath in good health, spirits, and a disposition to take the amuse- 
ments which the law of Moses may prescribe to you. John, I am sure, 
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William I hope, are happy and well, but I hear that Mrs. Eliot already 
begins to turn her eyes toward Cornwall. With regard to yourself I must 
beg the favour of a line to inform me of your intended motions. If you do 
not mean to proceed farther westward, I will certainly contrive to run 
down to Bath for a week rather than miss the opportunity; but if inclina- 
tion or business leads you to the capital, my literary engagements will per- 
suade me to defer till the autumn my arrears visit to Mrs. Gibbon, and to 
content myself for the present with saluting my rustic cousin from a dis- 
tance. ; 

“You have seen by the papers the unpleasant news from America; un- 
pleasant, as a single drop of blood may be considered as the signal of Civil 
War. For otherwise it was not an engagement, much less a defeat. The 
King’s troops were ordered to destroy a magazine at Concord. They marched, 
did their business and returned, but they were frequently fired at from behind 
stone walls, and from the windows in the villages. It was to those houses 
that they were obliged to set fire. Ensign Gould (of Northamptonshire) had 
been left with twelve men to guard a bridge, and was taken prisoner. The 
next day the Provincial Congress sent a vessel without her freight, express 
to England: no letters were put on board but their own, nor did the crew 
know their destination till they were on the banks of Newfoundland, so 
that Government has not any authentic account. The master says that 
the day after the engagement, the country rose, and that he left Boston 
invested by 1,500 tents with cannon, and under the command of Colonel 
Ward, who was at the head of a Provincial Regiment in the last war; but 
unless Fanaticism gets the better of self-preservation, they must soon dis- 
perse, as it is the season for sowing the Indian corn, the chief sustenance 
of New England. Such at least is the opinion of Governor Hutchinson, 
from whom I have these particulars. 


“T am, 
“ Dear Sir, 
“‘ Most Sincerely Yours, 
“ E, GIBBON. 
“London, May the 31™, 1775.” 





ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS 
The gem of the Franklin Collection, now in the State Department at Washington 


THE ORIGINAL PETITION TO THE KING BY THE CONTINENTAL CONGRESS OF 1774 


[The Franklin Papers, recently purchased by the United States Government for our national archives, 
at a cost of $35,000, have awakened profound interest throughout the country, an interest by 
no means confined to students, specialists and bibliomaniacs. The collection is valuable to the 
entire community, a treasure from which historians and biographers will obtain new light on 
innumerable mooted points, a mine of unpublished material concerning the beginnings of our 
nation, and it teems with the elements of romance, as well as history and patriotism. The 
four great documents marking decisive periods in the establishment of the Union were: The 
Petition to the King by the Continental Congress of 1774; the Declaration of Independence ; 

the Articles of Confederation ; and the Constitution. The originals of all these documents, 
except the first, have been carefully preserved in the State Department at Washington, and are 
well known to the general public. But the lacking paper was foremost in order of time, and 
it was the last effort on the part of the Colonies to prevent the ‘‘irrepressible conflict.” Two 
originals of this document were’ made, each signed by the delegates in Congress, and dispatched 
by different ships, so that in case of accident to one vessel the other would be likely to reach 
England. Both reached their destination. One of the documents was presented to the King, 
who deigned no answer, and it passed into the British archives, where it still remains. The 
duplicate document was kept by Franklin, and from him it passed into the hands of his grand- 
son, Wiiliam Temple Franklin, and after sharing the curiously checkered fate of the collection 
(of which the readers of the Magazine will learn in a future issue), it is now restored to the 
descendants of the people who shaped and sent it on its errand of peace more than a century ago. 
It is the more important and precious, because Congress failed to retain a copy with autograph 
signatures. ‘This document alone has been by more than one competent judge pronounced 
worth the whole price paid for the collection. It is in a perfect state of preservation, and we 
give the copy with its orthography, punctuation, etc., precisely as in the original. Accom- 
panying the petition is the letter of the President of Congress, transmitting it to the agents 
of the Colonies in London. We have the rare pleasure also, of presenting to our readers a fac- 
simile of the autograph signatures of the immortal fifty-one, as grouped by States on the sev- 
enth page of the original document—this being the first time they have ever been brought 
before the public eye.—Zaitor.] 


LETTER OF THE PRESIDENT OF CONGRESS. 


Philadelphia October 26. 1774— 
Gentlemen, 


We give you the strongest proof of our reliance on your Zeal and attachment to 
the happiness of America and the cause of Liberty, when we commit the enclosed 
papers to your care. 

We desire you will deliver the Petition into the hands of his majesty, and after it 
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has been presented, we wish it may be made public thro’ the press together with the 
list of Grievances. And as we hope for great assistance from the spirit, virtue and jus- 
tice of the nation ; it is our earnest desire that the most effectual care be taken, as 
early as possible to furnish the trading Cities, and manufacturing towns throughout 
the united Kingdom, with our memorial to the people of Great Britain. 

We doubt not but that your good sense and discernment, will lead you to avail 
yourselves of every assistance that may be derived from the advice and friendship of 
all great and good men, who may incline to aid the cause of liberty and mankind. 

The gratitude of America expressed in the enclosed vote of thanks, we desire may 
be conveyed to the deserving objects of it, in the manner that you think will be most 
acceptable to them. 

It is proposed that another Congress be held on the 1o May next at this place, 
but in the mean time we beg the favour of you Gentlemen to transmit to the Speakers 
of the several Assemblies the earliest information of the most authentic account you 
can collect, of all such conduct and designs of ministry or Parliament, as it may con- 
cern America to know. 

We are with unfeigned esteem and regard 

Gentlemen 


Fhy rbin Gifu 


Paul Wentworth Esq! 
Doctt Benjamin Franklin 
William Bollen Esq 
Doct? Arthur Lee 
Thomas Life Esq‘ 
Edmund Burke Esq‘ 
Charles Garth Esq! 





To the Kings most excellent Majesty. 


Most gracious Sovereign 


We your majestys faithful subjects of the colonies of Newhampshire, Massachu- 
setts-bay, Rhode-island and providence plantations, Connecticut, New-York, New- 
jersey, Pennsylvania, The counties of New-Castle, Kent and Sussex on Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, North-Carolina and South Carolina in behalf of ourselves and 
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the inhabitants of those colonies who have deputed us to represent them in General 
Congress, by this our humble petition, beg leave to lay our grievances before the 
throne. 

A standing army has been kept in these colonies, ever since the conclusion of 
the late war, without the consent of our assemblies ; and this army with a consider- 
able naval armament has been employed to enforce the collection of taxes, 

The authority of the commander in chief, and, under him, of the brigadiers gen- 
eral has in time of peace, been rendered supreme in all the civil governments in 
America. 

The commander in chief of all your majestys forces in North-America has, in 
time of peace been appointed governor of a colony. 

The charges of usual offices have been greatly encreased ; and new, expensive and 
oppressive offices have been multiplied. 

The judges of admiralty and vice admiralty courts are impowered to receive their 
salaries and fees from the effects condemned by themselves. The officers of the cus- 
toms are impowered to break open and. enter houses without the authority of any 
civil Magistrate founded on legal information. 

The judges of courts of common law have been made entirely dependant on one 
part of the legislature for their salaries, as well as for the duration of their com- 
missions, - 

Councellors holding their commissions, during pleasure, exercise legislative au- 
thority. 

Humble and reasonable petitions from the representatives of the people have been 
fruitless, The agents of the people have been discountenanced and governors have 
been instructed to prevent the payment of their salaries, 

Assemblies have been repeatedly and injuriously dissolved. 

Commerce has been burthened with many useless and oppressive restrictions. 

By several acts of parliament made in the fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth 
years of your majesty's reign, duties are imposed on us, for the purpose of raising a 
revenue, and the powers of admiralty and vice admiralty courts are extended beyond 
their ancient limits, whereby our property is taken from us without our consent, the 
trial by jury in many civil cases is abolished, enormous forfeitures are incurred for 
slight offences, vexatious informers are exempted from paying damages, to which 
they are justly liable, and oppressive security is required from owners before they are 
allowed to defend their right. 

Both houses of parliament have resolved, that colonists may be tried in England 
for offences alledged to have been committed in America by virtue of a statute passed 
in the thirty fifth year of Henry the eighth ; and in consequence thereof, attempts 
have been made to enforce that statute. A statute was passed in the twelfth year of 
your majesty’s reign, directing that persons charged with committing any offence 
therein described, in any place out of the realm, may be indicted and tried for the 
same in any shire or county within the realm, whereby inhabitants of these colonies 
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may, in sundry cases by that statute made capital, be deprived of a trial by their 
peers of the vicinage 

In the last sessions of parliament, an act was passed for blocking up the harbour 
of Boston ; another empowering the governor of the Massachusetts-bay to send _per- 
sons indicted for murder in that province to another colony or even to Great Britain 
for trial whereby such offenders may escape legal punishment ; a third, for altering 
the chartered constitution of government in that province; and a fourth for extend- 
ing the limits of Quebec abolishing the English and restoring the French laws 
whereby great numbers of British Freemen are subjected to the latter, and establish- 
ing an absolute government and the Roman Catholick religion throughout those vast 
regions, that border on the westerly and northerly boundaries of the free, protestant, 
English settlements ; and a fifth for the better providing suitable quarters for officers 
and soldiers in his majestys service in North America. 

To a sovereign who “glories in the name of Briton” the bare recital of these acts 
must, we presume, justify the loyal subjects, who fly to the foot of his throne and im- 
plore his clemency for protection against them 

From this destructive system of Colony administration adopted since the conclu- 
sion of the last war have flowed those distresses, dangers, fears and jealousies, that over- 
whelm your majesty’s dutiful colonists with affliction : and we defy our most subtle and 
inveterate enemies to trace the unhappy differences between Great Britain and these 
colonies, from an earlier period or from other causes than we have assigned. Had 
they proceeded on our part from a restless levity of temper, unjust impulses of ambi- 
tion, or artful suggestions of seditious persons we should merit the opprobrious terms 
frequently bestowed on us by those we revere, But so far from promoting innova- 
tions, we have only opposed them ; and can be charged with no offence, unless it be 
one to receive injuries and be sensible of them. . 

Had our creator been pleased to give us existence in a land of slavery, the sense 
of our condition might have been mitigated by ignorance and habit. But thanks to 
his adoreable goodness, we were born the heirs of freedom, and ever enjoyed our right 
under the auspices of your royal ancestors, whose family was seated on the British 
throne, to rescue and secure a pious and gallant nation from the popery and despot- 
ism of a superstitious and inexorable tyrant. Your majesty, we are confident justly 
rejoices, that your titie to the crown is thus founded on the title of your people to 
liberty ; and therefore we doubt not but your royal wisdom must approve the sensi- 
bility, that teaches your subjects anxiously to guard the blessing they received from 
divine providence, and thereby to prove the performance of that compact, which ele- 
vated the illustrious house of Brunswick to the imperial dignity it now possesses, 

The apprehension of being degraded into a state of servitude from the pre-emi- 
nent rank of English freemen, while our minds retain the strongest love of liberty, and 
clearly foresee the miseries preparing for us and our posterity, excites emotions in our 
breasts which though we cannot describe, we should not wish to conceal. Feeling as 
men and thinking as subjects, in the manner we do silence would be disloyalty. By 
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giving this faithful information, we do all in our power, to promote the great objects 
of your royal cares, the tranquillity of your government and the welfare of your 


eople. 

: Duty to your Majesty and regard for the preservation of ourselves and our posterity, 
the primary obligations of nature and of society, command us to entreat your royal 
attention ; and as your Majesty enjoys the signal distinction of reigning over freemen 
we apprehend the language of freemen cannot be displeasing. Your royal indigna- 
tion, we hope, will rather fall on those designing and dangerous men who daringly 
interposing themselves between your royal person and your faithful subjects and for 
several years past incessantly employed to dissolve the bonds of Society by abusing 
your Majestys authority, misrepresenting your american subjects and prosecuting 
the most desperate and irritating projects of oppression, have at length compelled us, 
by the force of accumutated injuries too severe to be any longer tolerable to disturb 
your majesty’s repose by our complaints, 

These sentiments are extorted from hearts that much more willingly would bleed 
in your majesty’s service. Yet so greatly have we been misrepresented, that a neces- 
sity has been alledged of taking our property from us without our consent, *‘to de- 
fray the charge of the administration of justice, the support of civil government, and 
the defence, protection and security of the colonies.” But we beg leave to assure 
your Majesty that such provision has been and will be made for defraying the two first 
articles as has been and shall be judged, by the legislatures of the several colonies, just 
and suitable to their respective circumstances; And for the defence, protection and 
security of the colonies, their militias if properly regulated, as they earnestly desire 
may immediately be done, would be fully sufficient, at least in times of peace ; and in 
case of war, your faithful colonists will be ready and willing, as they ever have been 
when constitutionally required, to demonstrate their loyalty to your majesty, by exert- 
ing their most strenous efforts in granting supplies and raising forces. Yielding to 
no British subjects, in affectionate attachment to your majestys person, family and 
government we too dearly prize the priviledge of expressing that attachment by those 
proofs, that are honourable to the prince who receives them and to the people who 
give them, ever to resign it to any body of men upon earth. 

Had we been permitted to enjoy in quiet the inheritance left us by our forefathers, 
we should at this time have been peaceably, cheerfully and usefully employed in rec- 
ommending ourselves by every testimony of devotion to your majesty, and of venera- 
tion to the state, from which we derive our origin. But though now exposed to 
unexpected and unnatural scenes of distress by a contention with that nation, in whose 
parental guidance on all important affairs we have hitherto with filial reverence con- 
stantly trusted, and therefore can derive no instruction in our present unhappy and 
perplexing circumstances from any former experience, yet we doubt not the purity of 
our intention and the integrity of our conduct will justify us at that grand tribunal, 
before which all mankind must submit to judgment. 

We ask but for peace, liberty, and safety. We wish not a diminution of the pre- 
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rogative, nor do we solicit the grant of any new right in our favour. Your royal au- 
thority over us and our connexion with Great Britain, we shall always carefully and 
Zealously endeavour to support and maintain. 

Filled with sentiments of duty to your majesty and of affection to our parent state 
deeply impressed by our education, and strongly confirmed by our reason, and anx- 
ious to evince the sincerity of these dispositions we present this petition only to ob- 
tain redress of those grievances and relief from fears and jealousies occasioned by ihe 
System of Statutes and regulations adopted since the close of the late war, for rais- 
ing a revenue in America—extending the powers of courts of admiralty and vice ad- 
miralty—trying persons in Great Britain for offences alleged to be committed in 
America—affecting the province of Massachusetts-bay ; and altering the government 
and extending the limits of Quebec ; by the abolition of which system, the harmony 
between Great Britain and these colonies so necessary to the happiness of both and 
so ardently desired by the latter, and the usual intercourse will be immediately re- 
stored. In the magnanimity and justice of your majesty and parliament we confide 
for a redress of our other grievances, trusting, that when the causes of our apprehen- 
sions are removed, our future conduct will prove us not unworthy of the regard, we 
have been accustomed in our happier days to enjoy. For appealing to that being 
who searches thoroughly the hearts of his creatures, we solemnly profess, that our 
councils have been influenced by no other motive than a dread of impending de- 
struction. 

Permit us then, 

most Gracious sovereign, 

in the name of all your faithful people in America, with the utmost humility to im- 
plore you, for the honour of Almighty God, whose pure religion our enemies are 
undermining ; for your glory, which can be advanced only by rendering your sub- 
jects happy and keeping them united ; for the interests of your family depending on 
an adherence to the principles that enthroned it; for the safety and welfare of your 
kingdoms and dominions threat’ned with almost unavoidable dangers and distresses ; 
that your majesty, as the loving father of your whole people connected by the same 
bands of law, loyalty faith and blood, though dwelling in various countries, will not 
suffer the transcendant relation formed by these ties to be further violated, in uncer- 
tain expectation of effects, that, if attained, never can compensate for the calamities, 
through which they must be gained. 

We therefore most earnestly beseech your majesty, that your royal authority and 
interposition may be used for our relief; and that a gracious answer may be given to 
this petition. 

That your majesty may enjoy every felicity through a long and glorious reign 
over loyal and happy subjects, and that your descendants may inherit your prosperity 
and dominions ’till time shall be no more. is and always will be our sincere and fer- 
vent prayer, 

( Fac-simile of autograph signitures on opposite page.) 
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HartrorD, Conn., April 16, 1883 
Mrs, Martua J. Lams, 
Editor of the Magazine of American History. 

Mr. Johnston’s article in the March number, on the Monument to Baron de 
Kalb, reminded me of a very interesting letter in my collection, addressed by the 
Baron to Silas Deane, just before sailing for America, I furnished a copy of it, 
among other letters, for publication in the J/nadependeni, Jan. 22, 1874. It has not, 
so far as I know, been printed elsewhere. It seems worth preservation in a more 
permanent, or at least, accessible shape. 

Yours truly, 
J. Hammonp ‘TRUMBULL 


Reprinted from the Independent. 


From the same collection from which these notes were taken, we are permitted to 
print—for the first time, we believe—a very interesting letter of the Baron de Kalb’s, 
written on board the ship in which he was about to sail, with the Marquis de Lafa- 
yette, for America. It is addressed to Silas Deane, one of the agents of the United 
States in France. Lafayette had equipped the Vic/orre at his own expense. When 
just ready to sail from Bordeaux, he was stopped by a /efre de cachel, forbidding him, 
in the king’s name, to leave France, and directing him to join his father-in-law, the 
Duke d’Ayens, at Marseilles, It was at the Duke’s solicitation, as Lafayette believed, 
that this order had been obtained from the minister. He took his ship to the port of 
Passage in Spain. Then, returning to Bordeaux, he wrote to his family and the min- 
ister, soliciting permission to proceed on his voyage. When this was refused, he 
determined still to execute, in defiance of all authority, “his most darling project.” 
Disguised as a courier, he baffled the pursuit of the officers sent to detain him, and 
rejoined his ship, ‘‘to the great comfort of all his fellow passengers,’ as De Kalb 
writes ; 


ON BOARD THE SHIP LA VICTOIRE 
AT THE PASSAGE IN SPAIN, 


17 April, 1777. 

Str :—I had the honour of writing to you four days ago in a sad mood of mind, 
about all the difficulties which seemed to obstruct M. Le Marquis de la fayette’s 
generous designs ; as I made you a partaker of bad news, I think it a piece of justice 
to impart to you a good one, The Marquis guessing, by all the letters he received, 
that the Ministers granted and issued orders to stop his sailing, out of mere com- 
pliance with the requests of M. Le Duc d’Ayens, and that in reality neither the King 
nor any body else could be angry with [him], for so noble an Enterprise, he took 
upon him to come here again and to pursue his measures. He arrived this morning 
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nine of the clock to the great comfort of all his fellow Passengers. M. de Mauroy 
arrived at the same time, So we shall put out to sea again by the first wind, and 
‘strive to get to the Continent directly as much as possible. All these Gentlemen 
present you with their most sincere Compliments and good wishes. 

I wrote to M. le C® de Broglie as well as to Madame de Kalb, if they had any 
letters to send to me before I could give them an account of myself after arrival at 
your army, to put them under cover, directed to Mr. Sam. Shoemaker at Philadel- 
phia, and desire you to get them over when opportunities will offer. I depend on 
this and all other occasions on your goodness and friendship, to which and Mr. 
Carmichael’s I recommend myself particularly and am with all possible respect, 
Honoured Sir, Your most obedient humble servant 

De Kats, 


This letter will go by the to morrow’s Post, but you shall hear from me the day 
of our putting under sail. 


The marquis charges me peculiarly to acquaint you that his fear of involving you 
in some disagreeable Dilemma and of doing hurt to our friends interrest at the 
French court, was what determined him most to comply with the king’s orders and 
go back to Bordeaux ; being willing to fall alone a sacrifice to resentment and make 
nobody share his misfortune, as long as he could believe these orders serious, and 
that it is only since he is sure of your and your cause’s security he assumed anew his 
most darling Project. 


THE NEW ENGLAND SABBATH-DAY CHACE 


Written under the character of Hezekiah Salem. 


[This quaint and humorous poem was from the pen of the famous Philip Freneau about a 
century ago, and is here reprinted by request. ] 


On a fine Sunday morning I mounted my steed, 

And southward from HARTFORD had meant to proceed ; 
My baggage was stowed in a cart very snug, 

Which RANGER, the gelding, was destined to lug. 

With his harness and buckles he loom’d very grand, 
And was drove by young Darsy, a lad of the land, 

On land or on water most handy was he— 

A jockey on shore, and a sailor at sea ; 

He knew all the roads, he was so very kecn, 

And the Bid/e by heart at the age of fifteen. 
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As thus I jogg’d on, to my saddle confined, 

With Ranger and Darby a distance behind, 

At last in full view of a steeple we came, 

With a cock on the spire (I suppose he was game ; 

A dove in the pulpit may suit your grave people, 

But always remember a cock on the steeple). 

Cries Darby-—“ Dear master, I beg you to stay ; 

Believe me, there’s danger in driving this way ; 

Our deacons on SunDAy have power to arrest 

And lead us to church—if your honor thinks best— 
Though still I must do them the justice to tell, 

They would choose you should pay them the fine—full as well.” 
The fine (said I) ; Darby, how much may it be—- 

A shilling or sixpence—why, now let me see, 

Three shillings are all the small pence that remain, 

And to change a half joe would be rather PROFANE. 

Is it more than three shillings, the fine that you speak on; 
What say you, good Darby—will that serve the deacon? 
“Three shillings (cried Darby) ; why, master, you're jesting ! 
Let us /uff while we can and make sure of our vesting. 
Forty shillings, excuse me, is too much to pay ; 

It would take my month’s wages—that’s all I’ve to say. 
By taking ¢Ais road that inclines to the right 

The squire and the sexton may bid us good night ; 

If once to old Ranger I give up the rein, 

The parson himself may pursue us in vain.” 

“Not I, my good Darby (I answer’d the lad) ; 

Leave the church on the left! they would think we were mad ; 
I would sooner rely on the heels of my steed, 

And pass by them all, like a Jehu indeed. 

As long as I’m able to lead in the race, 

Old Ranger, the gelding, will go a good pace ; 

As the deacon pursues, he will fly like a swallow, 

And you, in the cart, must undoubtedly follow.” 

Then approaching the church, as we pass’d by the door, 
The sexton peep’d out, with a saint or two more ; 

A deacon came forward and waved us his hat, 

A signal to drop him some money—mind that ! 

“Now, Darby (I halloo’d), be ready to skip, 

Ease off the curb bridle—give Ranger the whip ; 

While you have the rear, and myself lead the way, 

No doctor or deacon shall catch us this day.” 
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By this time the deacon had mounted his poney, 

And chaced for the sake of our souls and—our money ; 
The saint, as he followed, cried—“ Stop them ! halloo! ” 
As swift as he followed, as swiftly we flew— 

“Ah, master! (cried Darby), I very much fear 

We must drop him some money to check his career ; 
He.is gaining upon us, and waves with his hat— 
There’s nothing, dear master, will stop him but that. 
Remember the Beaver (you well know the fable), 

Who, flying the hunters as long as he’s able, 

When he finds that his efforts can nothing avail, 

But death and the puppies are close at his tail, 

Instead of desponding at such a dead lift, 

He bites off their object and makes a free gift— 

Since fortune all hope of escaping denies, 

Better give them a little than lose the whole prize.” 

But scarce had he spoke when we came to a place 
Whose muddy condition concluded the chace ; 

Down settled the cart—and old Ranger stuck fast 

Aha (said the saint) have I catch’d ye at last? 


* * * 


CATERA DESUNT. 
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HUMBOLDT ON MAPS OF SOUTH AMERICA— 
The most recent maps of America are 
covered with names of places, rivers, and 
mountains for which the authority can- 
not even be guessed at, the errors having 
been perpetuated from century to cent- 
ury. 

Humboldt Rel. Hist, Liv. [11., ch, viii. B. 

NEw TITLES ON AMERICA—The following 
title is not to be found in any of the lists 
of Americana, although it does not appear 
to be a scarce book. The author of it is 
quoted by Clavigero, according to a note 
in the Bulletin du Bibliophile for 1858, 
under No. 5702. A second edition is 
said to have been published in 1583. We 
give the title from Greesse, Trésor, etc. : 

Valades, Didacus. _Rhetorica ad con- 
conanda, et orando methodum accommo- 
data, utriusque facultatis exemplis suo 
loco incertis; que quidam ex Indorum 
maxime deprompta sunt historiis; unde 
preter doctrinam summa quoque delec- 
tatio comparabitur ; auct. P. F. Did. Val. 
observantiz olim procuratore generali in 
romana curia. Perusiae, R. Jac. Perutius, 
1579. 

4° Front. eng. Figs. 36. B. 

PoRTRAIT OF ROBERT E, LEE—One of 
the generous contributions to the Ladies’ 
Art Bazar, of Charleston, South Carolina, 
in April, was a portrait in oil of Gen. 
Robert Edmund Lee, presented by Mr. 
Edwin V. A. Chichester, of New York 
City, The origin and history of this por- 
trait are peculiarly interesting, It was 
painted by Professor Holmes, of Lenoir, 
North Carolina, a personal friend of the 
subject, who, an educator of high position 


(in common with others about him), was 
reduced to absolute want through the 
breaking up of his school, and ruin of 
all business. To help him along, Gen. 
Lee was induced to sit for his portrait, 
which when painted was taken to the vil- 
lage store and exchanged for groceries, 
Presently the store-keeper failed, and 
could not pay his debts in New York. 
One of the New York merchants to whom 
he owed some fifteen hundred dollars for 
goods bought on credit, received the por- 
trait as the only compensation to be ob- 
tained, which was taken to his country 
home in Norwalk, Connecticut, where it 
has since been carefully preserved. Now it 
goes South to aid the Ladies of Charles- 
ton in the laudable enterprise of found- 
ing a school of Art—in which girls may 
be taught drawing and painting, and 
rendered self-supporting. It will interest 
all who are familiar with this portrait, to 
learn how much it brought at the fair, 
and whither it has gone on its further 
career, WayNE 


A GREAT cuRIosITy—There was recent- 
ly found by Captain Latham, on Great 
Gull Island, a curious old ring, made of 
gold, of antique workmanship, bearing 
the letters ‘‘L. G.” and the impression 
of a bird. One of Cap:ain Latham’s 
friends, to whom he showed it, recognized 
the seal as that used by Lion Gardiner on 
letters when he was commander of Say- 
brook Fort, in 1635-39. ‘“ Ye Worship- 
ful Lion Gardiner” was afterward ‘‘ye 
Lord of ye Isle of Wight,” now Gardiner’s 
Island. How the ring reached Great Gull 
Island is a mystery. Captain Latham 
thinks that it must have been taken when 
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the island was pillaged by Spanish pirates, 
many years ago, and lost by some of the 
pirates. It is a great curiosity and very 
much prized by the finder.—Mew York 
Herald. 


Dutcu justicE—The Dutch in New 
York observe this custom, an instance of 
which I remember in one Frederick Phi- 
lipe, the richest Miin Heer in that place, 
who was said to have whole Hogsheads 
of Indian Money or Wampum, who havy- 
ing one Son and Daughter, I was admir- 
ing what a heap of Wealth the Son would 
Enjoy, to which a Dutch Man replied, 
that the Daughter must go halves, for so 
was the manner amongst them, they 
standing more by Nature than Names ; 
that as the root communicates .it self to 
all its branches, so should the Parent to 
all his off-spring, which are the Olive 
branches round his table. — Wooley’s Jour- 
nal, London, 17072. 


THE 333D ANNIVERSARY Of the founding 
of the city of Santa Fé, N. M., will be 


celebrated in July next. Santa Fé is the 
oldest American town in existence,—J. 
¥. Herald. 

It is hard for us in the Fast to realize 
that far-off Santa Fé was settled by the 
Spaniards long before the English thought 
of coming to New England or Virginia, 
or the Dutch to New Amsterdam. 

eh SES 


A SPECIMEN OF WELSH LITERATURE—The 
Welsh poetical triads are part of a species 
of literature with which the reader may 
not be acquainted, as the Welsh is not 
taught in this country, either as a living or 
dead language. The following specimen 
contains many valuable observations ex- 
pressed with singular brevity. 


The three foundations of genius are— 
the gift of God, human exertion, and the 
events of life, 

The three first questions of genius—an 
eye to see nature, a heart to feel it, anda 
resolution that dares to follow it. 

The three things indispensable to gen- 
ius—understanding, meditation, and per- 
severance. 

The three things that ennoble genius— 
vigor, discretion, and knowledge. 

The three tokens of genius—extraordi- 
nary understanding, extraordinary con- 
duct, and extraordinary exertions. 

The three things that improve genius— 
proper exertion, frequent exertion, and 
successful exertion. 

The three things that support genius— 
prosperity, social qualifications, and ap- 
plause. 

The three qualifications of poetry—en- 
dowment of genius, judgment from expe- 
rience, and felicity of thought. 

The three pillars of learning—sceing 
much, offering much, and writing much. 


THE KNOWLEDGE OF AMERICAN HISTORY— 
We quote the following from the pen of 
Theodorus Bailey Myers, in a contribu- 
tion to the recently published “ Orderly 
Book” of Sir John Johnson : 

‘‘At the present time, with a popula- 
tion swollen by immigration in a single 
year beyond its great natural increase, by 
nearly three quarters of a million, the 
growing importance of the teaching of 
history in our schools would seem to im- 
press itself on all who desire to preserve 
our integrity. Many are coming to us 
naturally ignorant of our past and present, 
and its cost to our forefathers and value 
to us and to them, and who cannot be- 
come a part of a homogeneous popula- 
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tion advantageously until they have ac- 
cepted intelligently our institutions in 
place of those under which they were 
born, and to which they were possibly 
hostile, rejecting as impracticable a dual 
nationality. 

‘*A knowledge of American history 
would appear as requisite as those simple 
elements of education which enable the 
elector —and perhaps future ruler —to 
read an amendment of a Constitution, on 
which, by a steady extension of the privi- 
leges won in that struggle, he is soon 
qualified to vote. All the details of the 
past should be constantly perfected and 
studied, even amid the engrossing activi- 
ties of the present.” 

Henry Casot Lonpcg, in his article 
on Colonialism in the United States, in the 
May number of the AMantic, says : — 

“Tn art and literature the vain strug- 
gle to be somebody or something other 
than an American, the senseless admi- 
ration of everything foreign, and the 
morbid anxiety about our appearance 
before foreigners, have the same deaden- 
ing effect. Such qualities were bad 
enough in 1820. They are a thousand 
times meaner and more foolish now.” 

NEW ENGLAND GENEALOGIES ABROAD 
—Persons who have had occasion to 
look up the ancestry of New England 
people in the mother country are well 
aware what difficulties attend the search, 
especially if carried on in the usual man- 
ner, by a special visit to England, or by 
correspondence with English antiquaries 
and genealogists. The long residence 
of the late Col. Chester, of Connecticut, 
in England, gave him opportunities no 
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ether American has had to pursue these 
inquiries ; but he became involved in a 
special task which turned his attention 
aside. Another New England antiqua- 
rian, peculiarly qualified for such a work, 
is now going to reside abroad for some 
years for the purpose of carrying on 
genealogical and historical inquiries,— 
Henry FitzGilbert Waters, of Salem, 
who has been selected by the New Eng- 
land Historic-genealogical Society at 
Boston as its agent in England. The 
circular issued by that society does not 
overrate the importance of the work to 
be done, or the merits of Mr. Waters, 
whose researches thus far published have 
been of singular value in tracing the in- 
ternational connections of Essex county 
families. He will undertake at once 
several of the knotty questions that have 


puzzled genealogists, and we may hope 


he will solve them. The New England 
society propose a broader and more com- 
plete scheme than has heretofore been 
suggested ; nothing less than “ a thorough 
and systematic search of the English 
records for everything which relates to 
the family history of the. first settlers of 
this country,” “so as eventually to put 
the inquirer in this country in possession 
of every known clew which may serve to 
connect any given family in New Eng- 
land with the parent stock in old 
England.” It will be observed that the 
New England limitation in the last quoted 
sentence does not consist with the pre- 
vious statement of the scheme. The so- 
ciety asks contributions from all interest- 
ed in these objects, which may be sent to 
John Ward Dean at 18 Somerset street, 
or Charles A. Drew at 60 Devonshire 
street, Boston.—.Springfield Republican. 
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Can any of your readers inform me 
what the origin of the expression ‘‘ Mind 
your P’s and Q’s” is? 


‘* PATRIARCH” 


ARYAN ORDER QUERY—Male descend- 
ants in male series from any of the su- 
preme officers of the American colonies 
of crown appointment, from any of the 
orders of colonial nobility and knight- 
hood, from any of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, from any 
officers of the Revolution above the rank 
of field officers, and from any of the 
European nobility settled in America are 
requested—for historical purposes of inter- 


est to them—to send names and ad- 
dresses to 
FreDERIC GREGORY ForsytH, 
Herald Marshal General of the Aryan 
Order of America, 
Portianp, Maine, U. S. 


In an article in the New York Sun of 
Sunday, March 25th, it is stated that the 
first liveried coachman in New York 
was employed by Andrew Gordon Ham- 
ersley. Were not liveries. used during 
the colonial times? Can any of your 
readers inform me on this point? 

KNICKERBOCKER 


REPLIES 


BATTLE OF HARLEM PLAINS (viii. 39) 
—Newport, Sept. 23, 1776. By several 
gentlemen from the westward we are in- 
formed that, the Continental troops hav- 
ing evacuated the city of New York, and 
carried off all their cannon, etc., etc., yes- 
terday se’n night about 10,000 of the ene- 
my marched into it; and that the next 
day, about 7 or 8 miles from the city to- 
wards Kings Bridge, there was a warm 
engagement between near 5,000 of the 
enemy, and about the same number on 
our side ; which lasted upwards of two 
hours ; that our troops beat, and pur- 
sued them two miles, killed near 500, took 
three field pieces, several colours, and 20 
or 30 prisoners, among whom were some 
Hessians ; and that we had about 100 
killed ; the wounded not known. 

Newport Mercury, Sept. 23, 1776. 


Newport, Nov, 4, 1776. Extract of a 
letter from Philadelphia dated Oct. 8. 
Some of our people did indeed run away 
from the enemy when they landed at Tur- 
tle Bay ; but it was owing to some of 
the raw unexperienced officers who com- 
manded them ; for the very next day some 
of those very men fought gallantly.—lI. 
have it from and —— who saw the 
fight, and they both agree in saying that 
from the best accounts they could get and 
from the appearance of the field of battle, 
the enemy lost, killed and wounded in 
that action, between 4 and 5,000 men, 
and that we had killed and wounded, 
the former says about 100, the latter says 
he is confident we did not lose so many. 
Our troops drove them off the field when 
the number on both sides were equal. 

The Newport Mercury, Nov. 4, 1776. 
W. K,. 
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A RARE MARYLAND TRACT (ix. 140)— 
Since the publication of your note on the 
Donald MacPherson tract, Mr. Alfred Rus- 
sell Smith has reproduced it in /ac-simile. 
The edition was limited to fifty copies. It 
is printed on Dutch hand-made paper and 
the price fixed at five shillings per copy. 

COLLECTOR 


Cambridge, Mass., March 22,.1883. I 
notice, among the Queries in the March 
number of your Magazine, in one signed 
“Inquirer,” a doubt as to the authors 
of the language ascribed, in my volume 
of ‘‘Reminiscences and Memorials of 
Men of the Revolution and their Fami- 
lies,” ‘‘ we must all hang together, or we 
shall-all hang separately,” to Hancock 
and Franklin. The writer thinks it was 
Charles Carroll who used this expression 
(as used at the signing of the Declaration 
of Independence). I refer him, for au- 
thorities, to Sparks’ Works of Franklin, 
vol. 1, p. 408, and to the Life of Franklin 
by John Bigelow, vol. 2., p. 360, both of 
whom give the very words I have quoted. 

A. B. Muzzey. 


HEnry BURBECK (IX. 253)—The follow- 
ing advertisement from the VV. Y. Gazette, 
of June 10, 1776, is interesting in con- 
nection with the sketch of General Bur- 
beck, published in the April number : 

Deserted from the company under my 
command in Col. Henry Knox’s regi- 
ment of artillery, William Farlow, an old 
country man, about twenty-eight years of 
age, five feet ten inches high, light com- 
plexion, blue eyes, long dark hair, some- 
what pock-marked. Had on when he 
went away a short blue and white spotted 
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jacket, a white flannel one under it, a pair 
of Russia drab breeches, and blue worsted 
stockings, a castor hat, with a gold loop, 
and a feather in it. He was brought up 
a sailor, and went off in company with 
one John Shay, of Captain Dimond Mor- 
ton’s company. Whoever will apprehend 
said deserter, and return him to his regi- 
ment again, shall have five dollars, and 
all necessary charges paid by Henry Bur- 
beck, Lieut. Artillery. 
CINCINNATI 


ARMS OF OFFICERS [IX. 69, 144, 215]— 

I find in ‘‘ Journal No. 1, Auditor’s Office, 

June 1st, 1775, to Dec., 1785,” the follow- 

ing entries under 

Arms Ammunition Account : 

1777. Jan. 6. Paid to Nath. Forster 
for 204 iron-pointed 
spiers £67.16 

Sept. 17. To Henry Wis- 

ner for 
spiers 
1. To Henry Wis- 
ner for 52 spiers £16.18 
B. F. 


S NOct 


UNDESCRIBED BUTTONS—One of the 
‘‘undescribed buttons ” (see Magazine of 
History for April, 1883, page 293) is in 
our cabinet, and bears the following in- 
scription: “This British Button was found 
September, 1845, upon Bunker Hill by 
William A. Brigham, of Worcester, and 
was presented to the American Antiqua- 
rian Society January 21, 1847.” 

Very truly yours, 
Epmunp M. Barton, 
Asst. Lib., 
American Antiquarian Society, 
Worcester, Mass, 
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NEW YORK HISTORICAL socieTY—At a 
stated meeting of the Society, on Tuesday 
evening, April 3d, the Librarian, Mr. 
Moore, reported a long list of additions 
to the Library and Cabinet, and called es- 
pecial attention to the gift of F.S. Ellis, 
Esq., of London, of the portraits in oil of 
Thomas and John Payne, famous book- 
sellers in that city, at the beginning of 
the present century. A valuable addition 
to the Society’s collection of historic ma- 
terial relating to the colonial and revolu- 
tionary period of the country, secured 
through the liberality of Royal Phelps, 
Esq., Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, was also reported, consisting of a 
file of the New York Gazette and Weekly 
Post Boy, 1759-60, and a volume of early 
newspapers, 1773-1802. The paper of 
the evening on ‘‘ Bishop Berkeley’s Visit 
to America, 1729-1731, and its effect on 
Higher Education,” was read by Prof. 
Moses Coit Tyler, of Cornell University, 
in which the admirable qualities of the 
speaker asa faithful historical scholar and 
master of the graces of rhetoric and deliv- 
ery were felicitously displayed. After 
giving a striking portrayal of the famous 
philosopher's character, and a concise, but 
graphic account of his visit to America, 
the essayist traced the direct influences of 
the lofty purposes for which Berkeley 
undertook that visit, on the cause and 
institutions of education in America. 
The lecture was a noteworthy one, and an 
indication of the Society’s continued 
efforts to provide intellectual entertain- 
ment at its meetings, in accord with its 
ancient dignity and literary repute. The 


thanks of the Society were returned to the 
speaker, after remarks by Judge Peabody, 
Rev. Dr. de Costa, Major Gardner, and 
Mr, De Lancey, the corresponding Secre- 
tary, who also read an interesting descrip- 
tion of Bishop Berkeley’s home in 
Cologne, communicated by Prof. John 
S. White. 


LONG ISLAND HISTORICAL socreTy—An 
interesting paper was read before the So- 
ciety on Tuesday evening, April 1oth, by 
General S. C. Armstrong, on the ‘‘Stand- 
ard of Christianity in the Hawaiian 
Islands.” General Armstrong was born 
on one of the islands, being the son of 
a missionary who afterward became the 
Minister of Public Education in the 
King’s Cabinet. Heintroduced his paper 
by sketching the remarkable history of the 
Hawaiian Islands and their inhabitants 
in their progress from savagery to Chris- 
tianity and civilization within a century. 
In the year 1837, no less than 18,000 
natives were converted to Christianity, 
The population of the island was, he said, 
at present rapidly decreasing. In 1820 
there were 85,000 natives, while at 
present there are but 43,000, and these 
are diminishing at the rate of 1,000 per 
year. King Kalakaua is unstable and 
vacillating, though a great reader. General 
Armstrong thought the darkest cloud over 
the Hawaiian Islands at present, was the 
presence of the Chinese. On motion of 
Rev. Mr, Snowden a vote of thanks was 
tendered General Armstrong for his in- 
teresting paper. 
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THE WEYMOUTH HISTORICAL SOCIETY— 
This ancient town, so rich in tradition 
and story, so important in the influence it 
has had upon the settlement and growth 
of our country, is yet without a written 
history. In fact, nothing has been con- 
tributed in this direction more elaborate 
than the address of C. F. Adams, Jr., Esq.» 
delivered at the 250th anniversary of the 
settlement of the town (4 July, 1824.) 

Historical students have been earnestly 
calling for this history for years without 
avail ; and now the Weymouth Histori- 
cal Society has taken hold of the work 
with a determination to have it accom- 
plished in a thorough and satisfactory 
manner. At the very outset, however, it 
has encountered unusual difficulties, from 
the-paucity of materials, and the almost 
impossibility of ascertaining where even 
the few that remain are to be found. 


Weymouth was settled originally as a 
commercial port, and in the interest of the 
Established Church ; it was, therefore, out 
of sympathy with its only neighbor of 


European descent, Plymouth;  conse- 
quently it fails almost wholly of notice in 
the records and correspondence of that 
colony. When a few years later, other 
settlements began to multiply upon the 
shores of the bay, they, too, were found to 
be mostly ‘‘of another sort,” and their 
references tothis plantation are only such 
as necessity compelled them to make; 
hence they are exceedingly few and brief. 

The first settlement of a permanent 
character being largely composed of 
traders—partially broken up the follow- 
ing year, added to by various and dis- 
cordant elements from time to time— 
failed to leave the records necessary for 
historical purposes. Besides, during al- 
most the whole of the first century and a 
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half of the existence of the town it was 
continually sending out emigrants in 
large numbers into other sections ; so ex- 
tensively was this done that the popula- 
tion remained almost stationary in conse- 
quence during all this time. This hada 
tendency to scatter what original docu- 
ments might have been left by the early 
settlers. 

The descendants of these emigrants 
are scattered in large numbers in every 
direction throughout the country, and it 
is more than possible that some of them 
may have documents of great value to the 
proposed work; and this society would 
like to enlist the sympathies and active 
efforts of this class of individuals in this 
undertaking. 

If any of them have documents or ma- 
terial of any kind bearing upon the his- 
tory of the town, which they are willing 
the society should use for the purpose in- 
dicated, and will communicate them to 
the secretary, they will confer a favor, not 
only upon the society, but also upon the 
large number who are interested, near or 
remote, in the town’s history. 

G1LBerT Nasu, 

(Recording Secretary of the Weymouth 
Historical Society), 

Weymoutn, Mass, 


NEW YORK GENEALOGICAL AND BIO- 
GRAPHICAL SOCIETY—The meeting on the 
evening of March gth was attended by a 
large and appreciative audience to listen 
to a paper on the ‘‘ Moslems in Spain,” 
by A. S. Carhart. The paper, which was 
well written and eloquently delivered, was 
listened to with great attention. Mr. 
Carhart has spent much of his time in 
Spain, and being familiar with the Spanish 
language was able to do justice to a very 
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interesting subject. On motion of Ed- 
mund Abdy Hurry, a vote of thanks was 
tendered to Mr. Carhart, 


THE ALBANY INSTITUTE—At a meeting 
of the Albany Institute on the evening of 
April roth, Mrs, Martha J. Lamb, by 
special invitation of the Institute, read a 
paper on the ‘‘Van Rensselaer Manor.” 
A large and intellectual audience were 
present, and for the better accommodation 
of the auditors, the meeting was held in 
the large assembly chapel of the Albany 
Academy. President Orlando Meads in- 
troduced Mrs. Lamb in a brief speech, 
dwelling upon the interest and value of 
her historical researches, and of her well 
known historical ability, as evidenced by 
her admirable productions. The subject 


of Mrs. Lamb’s paper was of exceptional 
interest, as the last patron, Stephen Van 


Rensselaer, was the founder and _ first 
President of the time-honored Albany In- 
stitute. At the conclusion of the reading, 
on motion of Dr. Murray, a hearty and 
appreciative vote of thanks was tendered 
Mrs, Lamb. 


THE MARYLAND HISTORICAL SOCIETY— 
The March meeting of the Maryland 
Historical Society was held on the even- 
ing of the r2th. The Committee on Pub- 
lication reported that they had the first 
volume of the Colonial Records of the 
Province of Maryland, which, by the au- 
thority of the State, is to be issued under 
their supervision, nearly ready for the 
press. The work is being pressed for- 
ward as rapidly as the delicate condition 
of the original records will permit. These 
records have been removed from the pub- 
lic buildings at Annapolis and placed in 
the fire-proof vault of the Historical 
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Society, where the work of classifying, 
indexing, and transcribing them for the 
press is prosecuted. 

A paper was also read by Clarence F, 
Cobb. Esq., of Washington, upon the 
Maryland Campaign of 1862. He traced 
with great clearness every movement of 
both armies, from the time of Lee’s cross- 
ing the Potomac in the vicinity of the 
‘* Point of Rocks,” through the battles of 
South Mountain, Turner’s Gap, Cramp- 
ton’s Gap, and Antietam till he recrossed 
that river in the vicinity of Sharpsburg. 
Mr. Cobb was a participant in the com- 
bats,and in frequent visits to the scenes has 
verified the reports, statements, and even 
rumors with reference to the military 
movements, by actual experiment has 
tested the fordability of the Potomac at 
every alleged place of crossing, and by the 
aid of maps carefully prepared is able 
to correct some popular errors, and vivid- 
ly portray the fight most bloodily con- 
tested, and most important in its results 
that was ever fought on Maryland soil. 


NUMISMATIC AND ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY 
OF PHILADELPHIA—At the regular meeting, 
Thursday, April 5, 1883, Vice-President 
Dr. Danniet G. Brinton presented to 
the Society some observations on Currcnt 
American Bibliography. 

He remarked that one of the most note- 
worthy of recent works in this department 
is the ‘‘ Bibliography of Anonymous and 
Pseudonymous Works on the History, 
Geography and Literature of America,” 
by Don Dieco Barros Arana, published 
Jast summer in Santiago de Chile.* 


* Notas para una Bibliografia de Obras Anonimas i 
Seudonimas sobre la Historia la Feografia t la Litera- 
tura de America. Por Diego Barros Arana. Santiago 
de Chile. Imprenta Nacional, 1882. to. pp. 171. 
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The author is an expert bibliographer, 
and in this quarto volume of 171 pages he 
traces to their authors 507 books on 
America, published anonymously or un- 
der false names. Their dates of issue 
vary all the way from 1493 to the Centen- 
nial Exhibition in 1876. Sefior Arana 
adds very instructive and often copious 
notes on the writers of these productions, 
and on their value or lack of value. 

Of decided general interest is the priced 
sale catalogue of books on America is- 
sued this year by Messrs. Ropert CLARKE 
& Co., of Cincinnati.* It contains 6,589 
titles on 266 double-column pages. The 
head of that well-known house is him- 
self an ardent student of American his- 
tory, and in this remarkable catalogue, 
unequaled by any in its field hitherto 
published in the United States, we can- 
not fail to recognize his skillful handi- 
work, 

In a narrower field, it may be men- 
tioned that that distinguished master of 
American bibliography, Mr. Henry Har- 
RISSE, has added a most complete bibliog- 
raphy of the subject to his recently pub- 
lished life of John and Sebastian Cabot. + 

An agreeably written but not very accu- 
rate or exhaustive sketch of books and 
authors on the native languages of Span- 
ish America has appeared from the pen of 
Dr, Felix C. Y. Sobron.{ He gives some 
extended notices of several rare volumes. 

All interested in this subject know cf 
the late Mr. JosepH Sasrn’s gigantic un- 


* Bibliotheca Americana; Catalogue of a valuable 
Collection of Books and Pamphlets relating to America. 
Cincinnati. Robert Clarke & Co. 1883. 8vo. pp. viii, 
266, and Appendix, pp. 46. Price socents. 

+ Vie de Yean et Sebastian Cabot. Paris. 
FOuXx, PP. 370-375: 

t Los Idiomas dela America Latina. Estudios Bio- 
erafico-Bibliograficos. Madrid, n. d. (1879?). 8vo. pp. 
137+ * 


E. Le- 
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dertaking of a complete American bibliog- 
raphy.* The first part was issued in 
1867, and the eightieth, which is dated 
1881, brings it into the letter P, and up to 
the enormous number of 58,796 titles. 
About one-third of the work had not seen 
the light at the time of the diligent com- 
piler’s death, but his son, in New York, 
states in a recent letter that the whole MS. 
is in his hands, and that its prompt pub- 
lication will ensue, if sufficient financial 
encouragement is offered. It is strongly 
recommended to all interested in Ameri- 
can history to aid Mr. Sabin in completing 
atan early day his father’s praiseworthy 
and laborious task. 

Another work of very great interest 
which is in process of publication, is a 
‘* Bibliography of North American Lin- 
guistics,” prepared by Mr. James C. Pit- 
LING, of the Bureau of Ethnology, Wash- 
ington D, C, It is an author’s catalogue, 
and will contain a list of all publications 
in or relating to the languages of the 
Indians of North America, It is the in- 
tention to make it as complete and thor- 
ough as possible, and in the course of his 
work Mr. Pittine has visited all the larger 
libraries of the East, and he has now 
started for the Pacific coast with a like in- 
tention. The Missions along the St. 
Lawrence and Ottawa rivers have also 
been visited by Mr, Pitiine, and full 
notes made of the manuscripts held at 
these places. Full titles and collations 
will be given, the ends of lines in titles 
being indicated by cross-bars. Five hun- 
dred and twelve pages of the bibliography 


‘are in type, covering * Abbott,” “ Moran,” 


(2,629 titles). 
9 


* A Dictionary of Books relating to America from its 
Discovery to the Present Time. By Joseph Sabin. New 
York. J. Sabin’s Son, 24 Park Place. 
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McMASTER’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES: A HIsTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF THE 
UNITED STATES, FROM THE REVOLUTION TO 
THE CiviL War. By Joun Bach McMas- 
TER. To be completed in five volumes. Vol- 
ume I. Octavo, cloth, gilt top. 622 pages. 
Price, $2.50. D. Appleton & Co. 


The public are called upon without prelimi- 
nary flourish to accept from a wholly new name 
in literature an extended and ambitious history 
of the United States—one that attempts to give 
the records of the country from the close of the 
Revolution, with greater fullness and on a larger 
scale than has hitherto been done. One volume 
only of the work has yet appeared, but this is a 
large octavo, of over six hundred pages, cover- 
ing an area only of a little more than five years. 
Four more volumes, it is announced, will bring 
the record down to the beginning of the Civil 
War, at which point the author will rest. 

This is certainly a large plan, and as it comes 
from one who has given us no preliminary evi- 
dence of his powers, it naturally excites curious 
wonder. What is the author’s fitness for his 
task? What training has he undergone? What 
opportunities has he possessed for obtaining the 
skill and the knowledge requisite for such an 
undertaking? These are questions every one 
will probably ask ; and yet, after all, the fact of 
the author being unknown is not so much a chal- 
lenge as a promise—for it at once excites the 
hope of something fresh in treatment. With 
every known name within the historic literary 
field we should have been able to forecast what 
was to come, but a new name opens up measure- 
less possibilities, Putting aside, therefore, the 
question of authorship, what do we find in the 
book ? 

It is certainly a remarkable history, but it is 
not remarkable on account of any extraordinary 
gifts of insight, or power of philosophic deduc- 
tion. It is remarkable principally because it is 
supremely interesting, because it holds and fair- 
ly fascinates the attention ; and this fascination 
is due to the author’s grasp of details, to his per- 
ception of the significance of little things, to his 
skill in grouping and presenting his facts, and 
to his command of a luminous and picturesque 
style. He has given to American history a new 
life, a new coloring, a fresh and unsuspected in- 
terest. He is not, strictly speaking, original ; 
for he has studied Macaulay, Lecky, and Green, 
and accepted the theory upon which those histo- 
ries were written, which is that minor events 
have great significance, that social customs are 
a part of history, that the life of the people af- 


fords the conditions out of which civilization 
develops, that the doings of men and women are 
always of supreme interest to men and women. 
It is nothing more than the recognition of these 
principles that has made his history so eminent- 
ly readable ; but no one can fail to admire the 
skill and ability with which he has applied them 
to the records of our own country, His pages 
are crowded with social pictures, with striking 
portraits, with dramatic episodes, with analyses 
of under-currents, with innumerable things that 
give life-likeness to the narrative. The author's 
portraits of some noted people of the time will 
provoke controversy, and it is possible that here 
his work is most vulnerable. 

The first chapter in the book opens with a 
graphic picture of the social and industrial con- 
dition of the country in 1786. The principal 
cities are described ; the state of literature and 
the arts is depicted ; methods of travel, social 
customs, dress, the professions, the church and 
the schools, the laboring classes, life in town and 
country, north and south, are all vividly por- 
trayed, and the accuracy of the picture verified 
by numerous citations from the newspapers and 
pamphlets of the period. In the chapters that 
follow we have animated descriptions of the po- 
litical situation, of the last acts of the Continent- 
al Congress, of the formation of the Constitu- 
tion, and the doings of the first Federal 
Congress, of the movements of emigrant tides to 
the West, of the first settlement of Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, and Tennessee, of wars with the Indians, 
of conflicts with the Spaniards in the Southwest, 
of the intense struggles between hard money 
and paper money factions in New England, of 
local disturbances elsewhere, all interspersed 
with a good deal of capital portrait painting. 
The description of the attempt in Massachusetts 
to force paper money into circulation is one of 
the many striking episodes included ; and could 
Mr. McMaster’s account have been published 
ten years ago, at the height of the Greenback ex- 
citement, it would have been an invaluable con- 
tribution to the discussion, and fairly settled the 
dispute. 

These are the general characteristics of this 
new history, which we content ourselves for the 
present in noting briefly, postponing to some fu- 
ture time a detailed and critical analysis. The 
author’s statements and his judgments of men 
and measures call for a cauiious scrutiny, which 
we hope ere long to be able to give them. Mr. 
McMaster, the author, is connected with Prince- 
ton College; he is not more than thirty years of 
age; and his literary work hitherto has been 
nothing more than an occasional paper in one 
of the scientific magazines, 
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THE NAVY IN THE CIVIL WAR. _ To 
be completed in three volumes. Vol. I. THE 
BLOCKADE AND THE CRUISERS. By JAMES 
RUSSELL SOLEY, Professor in the U. S. Navy. 
New York: CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. I2mo, 
pp. 275, with maps and plans, 


The initial chapter of Professor Soley’s instruct- 
ive and interesting work, gives a vivid picture 
of the general condition of the American Navy 
at the outbreak of the late civil war. Modern 
naval warfare was almost a new art to the officers 
called into active service in 1861. Long years 
of peace, the unbroken course of seniority pro- 
motion, and the absence of any provision for re- 
tirement, had filled the highest grade with gallant 
veterans, most of whom had reached an age— 
fifty-eight or sixty—that unfitted them for active 
service afloat. The excessive accumulation of 
older officers at the head of the list was felt as a 
heavy drag all the way down to the foot. Pro- 
‘motion was blocked, and individuality repressed. 
Men thought alike, talked alike, and acted alike. 
The First Lieutenant of the Hartford, the Flag- 
ship of the East India Squadron, had been 
thirty-four years in the service, and had not yet 
risen to the responsibility of command. The 
faults of the system are shown by Professor Soley 
in forcible language ; how mere routine men were 
made by it, and apathy and indolence cultivated, 
where energy and invention were most needed. 
Professor Soley also teaches us that the navy was 
even then concerned with a living and growing 
science—on the eve of a great war in which 
every variety of naval operation was to be at- 
tempted, and every contrivance of mechanical skill 
employed. He leads the reader along, step by 
step, through the recruiting period, and the con- 
version of the naval force from sailing vessels into 
steamers. “As a matter of fact,” he writes, ‘‘ it 
was no uncommon thing, in 1861, to find 
officers in command of steamers who had never 
served in steamers before, and who were far more 
anxious about their boilers than about their 
enemy.” The measures adopted and the prepara- 
tions made for the development of the navy during 
the first year of the war are treated in a clear, 
rapid, and charming style. The blockade is de- 
scribed in allits features, with its immediate results, 
and its changing character as the war went on; 
then also the contraband trade which grew uplittle 
by little among the people along the coast, the 
peculiar formation of which, with its thousands of 
numerous inlets and network of channels, making 
almost a double coast-line throughout. The cot- 
ton monopoly rendering the blockade a source of 
irritation to neutrals, and the introduction of 
blockade-running vesseis propelled by steam, are 
all brought into the spirited narrative. The excit- 
ing scenes connected with the loss of the Cumdber- 
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Zand, the exploits of the Monitor,and the famous 
destruction of the A/éemarle, are portrayed with 
a master pen. 

The work, as a whole, deserves heartiest com- 
mendation. It is an exceptionally important 
contribution to American history, and will in- 
crease in value as the years roll on, not only 
for scholars and specialists, but for the general 
reader, 


THOMAS JEFFERSON. BY JOHN T. 
Morse, ‘THE AMERICAN STATESMAN Series. 
A series of Biographies of men conspicuous in 
the Political History of the United States. 
Boston and New York: HouGHTON, MIFFLIN 
& Co. 12mo, cloth, pp. 350. 


It is not apparently so much the author's fault 
that the little volume before us is disappointing, 
as that the limited space allotted to the biog- 
raphy of a great public character precludes the 
possibility of doing him absolute justice. In 
other words, the subject is too large for the 
canvas, and loses in the grandeur of its propor- 
tions. If the purpose of the author has been 
chiefly to illustrate the political history of our 
country, instead of showing the broader view 
in Jefferson’s relation to the complete structure, 
then we have no fault to find with his method. 
However much the subject of a sketch may 
be permeated with the excess of political 
opinion, the painter should be non-partisan, 
and also the painter’s critic. The manhood 
of a great man is more to the world than his 
particular creed. Jefferson swayed the sentiment 
of multitudes, morally, socially, and politically, 
through his integrity, solid merit, and magnetism 
of intellect; those who were nearest and dearest 
to him, and knew him most intimately, venerated 
him as wiser and better than other men. He 
was a leader not so much because of the right 
or the wrong of his convictions, but through 
their matchless intensity. He supplied intel- 
lectual aliment and sympathetic fire to the lower 
strata of mind. He was a master of thought, 
and served the office of a directory in the general 
channels of thought. He lived in a period of 
greater signification than mere development ; 
it was our historical period of interpretation. His 
research was boundless, and his talent was of 
every kind. In portraiture, the sacrifice of 
any one characteristic is a serious blemish. It is 
only in seeing the whole of a subject that we 
come to a correct understanding of its magnitude 
and importance. . 

Mr. Morse has produced a delightful book. 
The reader will note the patient and intimate 
study he has given to the political events of Jef- 
ferson’s time, and the ingenious and agreeable 
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style with which results are presented. It is a 
work that will be widely welcomed, and its clear, 
concise and readable pages will find many and 
charmed readers. 


THE MODERN HAGAR, By CHARLES M. 
Ciay. New Revised Edition, 764 pages, 2 
vols. in one. Published by the AUTHOR from 
the office of Fords, Howard & Hurlbert, New 
York. 

This is an American novel of no little dra- 
matic interest, a book decidedly Southern in its 
tone, its characters and scenes presenting vivid 
pictures of army, border-robber and savage life on 
the frontier. It is well written, and is of histor- 
ic interest, inasmuch as it touches themes and 
incidents which elucidate many of the inner 
motives of the late secession. 


LIFE OF WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 
WITH EXTRACTS FROM HIS PRIVATE CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. By PARKE GODWIN. With two 
portraits on steel: one from a ‘painting by 
Morse, taken when Mr. Bryant was in his 


thirty-first year ; and one from a photograph 


by Sarony, taken in 1873. In two volumes, 
square 8vo, cloth. Price, $6.00. 


Mr. Godwin has made a choice and charming 
addition to American biographical literature in 
his life of Mr. Bryant in two stately volumes of 
exceptional elegance, published by the Apple- 
tons. Indeed, Mr. Godwin’s work is something 
more than biography, it is a substantial con- 
tribution to American history, and will be 
precious beyond price to all students of the de- 
velopment of thought and letters, culture and 
achievement, during the first three quarters of the 
present century. It was fitting that a gifted son- 
in-law, and life-long associate in editorial work, 
should have also been the biographer of America’s 
first great poet. Mr. Byrant’s life spanned the 
most eventful period of our national growth ; 
at the time of his birth no such thing as an 
American literature, in the proper sense of 
the word, existed. He rose to eminence mainly 
through his native genius; and the varied ex- 
periences of his busy life which Mr. Godwin has 
garnered in these full-freighted and delightful 
pages, furnish an instructive lesson, and possess 
a permanent interest for all classes of readers, 
and for all coming generations 

Mr. Bryant left a distinct mark on the age in 
which he lived, and on our history ; nor will the 
generous recognition of his merits and eminence 
and public service have a tendency to minimize 
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the performances of his successors, however am- 
bitious or brilliant. There is ample room for all 
our luminaries—our Pantheon has many niches, 
Mr. Bryant earned the distinction of having 
written a greater poem at an earlier period of 
life than any other man. Thus the list of pleasant 
autobiography with which Mr. Godwin opens 
the first volume, is particularly welcome. We 
are introduced to the boy, delicate, puny and 
precocious. We see the crude surroundings, the 
picturesque forests, the scholarly parents im- 
ptisoned among the almost inaccessible hills, 
teaching their son, the long cold winters when 
the outlook for months was bleak and inexo- 
rable, and the scenery in the summer lovely be- 
yond description. Mr. Godwin says: ‘‘ The 
clearest of skies looked down upon waving fields 
of singular beauty ; and the sun rose each morn- 
ing as if it were the dawn of a new creation.” 
No more truthful passage ever crept into a pub- 
lished work. To those familiar with the beauti- 
ful region where Mr. Bryant first saw the light, 
the bent of his tastes in poetic production will 
never excite surprise. He was a lover of Nature, 
an affection which burned brightly to the end of 
his days. He wrote as one whose mission was 
to show an uncongenial world what beauty lay 
concealed in our vast, uncouth, almost savage 
wilds of woods and fields. The writers of that 
early period were obliged to create their own 
audiences. Their compensation was ridiculously 
meager. ‘‘ The Death of the Flowers,” for in- 
stance, brought to its author only $2.00, and he 
was satisfied. The publishers, it seems, were 
sufficiently appreciative to offer the unpretentious 
author $200 per year for an average of one hun- 
dred lines each month. A new life, full of the 
richest promise, significant, and notable in our 
literary annals was beginning to unfold; and 
Mr. Bryant was one of the founders and builders 
of the structure—services which have long since 
been acknowledged by mankind in general. The 
time of Mr. Bryant’s most prolific poetic effort 
was between 1823 and 1825. The ‘“‘ Monument 
Mountain” was one of the twenty or thirty poems 
flowing from his pen at this period, and-we doubt 
if the time will ever come in our country’s history 
when the cultivated traveler on the Harlem Rail- 
way will cease to toss aside his newspaper, or 
rouse from his nap as he passes the range of blue 
hills soon after crossing the Massachusetts border, 
which the youthful poet so long ago immortalized 
with romance and tragedy. 

Mr. Byrant was editor of the New York Zven- 
ing Post for half a century, and during most of 
that time he was proprietor and editor-in-chief, 
directing the course of the paper. Mr. Godwin 
leads the reader through his whole history with 
admirable skill. We are shown the boy poet, 
the coilege youth, the law student, the New York 
editor, the politician, the man of letters, and the 
citizen of unblemished character. His habits of in- 
dustry were the basis of his remarkable success. 
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He was an early riser, and never idle. He was 
satisfied with nothing less than the widest and 
deepest study of poetry in all literatures. young 
and old, in all languages and schools. Thus he 
kept his verse in perfect finish for sixty successive 
years. He read all the current publications, and 
kept himseif in perfect sympathy with every-day 
affairs. His correspondence with literary people, 
with statesmen and others became immense ; and 
many of these letters are deftly introduced by 
Mr, Godwin into the memoir, illuminating the 
whole work. Mr. Bryant visited Europe six 
times, and traveled in Mexico and other portions 
of the world. 

Mr. Godwin, with rare insight and good judg- 
ment, pictures the general political movements 
from 1830 to 1870, in which Mr. Bryant was es- 
sentially a leader, The Zvening Post may not 
have had so wide a circulation as some of the 
morning papers, but it has always had an in- 
tellectual audience, and it has taught the 
teachers, A hundred other newspapers were mid- 
dlemen between the Post and the great public. 
Mr. Godwin portrays the editorial career of the 
poet, in a spirit of conscientiousness and sym- 
pathy which will be honored by all intelligent 
Americans, and clearly vindicates Mr. Bryant’s 
tiile as a great editor, independent, incorrupti- 
ble, courageous and very able. Mr. Bryant was 
not an orator, yet no citizen of New York was 
oftener requested to preside in public meetings, 
pronounce welcomes to honored strangers, or 
speak at charitable and public festivals. 

The educative influence of Mr. Bryant’s writ- 
ings, which more than a half century ago went 
into the common schools and formed the minds 
of more than one rising generation to the love of 
beauty and virtue, and his long and disinterested 
devotion to every good cause, have so embalmed 
his memory in the heart of the American people 
that the story of his life told by another man of 
letters, in a style forcibly impressing his individ. 
uality upon the reader, is most acceptable. Pro- 
portion and perspective are justly observed in 
Mr. Godwin’s excellent work, and thus we have 
all phases of the poet’s career—literary, social, 
editorial, and political. The book is a standard 
for all times, delightful and valuable, and one 
which no library can afford to miss from its 
shelves, 


ANNOUNCEMENT.—This Magazine will 
be enriched during the coming months with the 
generous contribution from Dr. Thomas Addis 
Emmett, of two manuscript volumes of marvel- 
ous interest, the existence of which was wholly 
unknown and not even suspected until the late 
Stevens sale in London. The first of these 
precious tomes is the ORIGINAL SECRET RECORD 
OF PRIVATE DAILY INTELLIGENCE belonging to 
Sir Henry Clinton in the Revolution ; the second 
contains the depositions of deserters from the 
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American army. Both came direct from the 
Clinton family into the possession of Stevens, 
and their authenticity is unquestionable. Dr. 
Emmett purchased them, giving his order with- 
out regard to cost, while the Government of the 
United States secured the large number of accom- 
panying charts and maps for Clinton’s secret ser- 
vice, together with the Franklin collection. 
The revelations which stand out in living char- 
acters on these clearly written pages will create 
a stir of surprise the country through. There 
were prominent officers and officials at Wash- 
ington’s elbow—men of position and education 
—who were in daily communication with the 
British at New York, sending information of 
every movement of the American commander, 
We learn when Washington shifted his quarters, 
what his signals of alarm were from day to day, 
and all the minor details of his military life. 
The informers were in his confidence, holding 
places of trust, and managed their double deal- 
ings so adroitly as to excite no suspicion. 

Dr. Emmett, unlike most collectors, does not 
hoard these treasures for his own pleasure alone, 
but with magnanimity almost without precedent 
consents to their publication for the public 
benefit. Our readers will remember their in- 
debtedness to the same liberal-minded gentle- 
man for the valuable Gates letters, which illu- 
minated forty pages of the Magazine in October, 
1880, and which were discovered by Dr. Em- 
mett in the garret of the residence of his grand- 
father, Thomas Addis Emmett, the famous 
lawyer. 

The wonder grows as we examine these pri- 
vate records of Clinton that the war of the Revo- 
lution’ was not a failure ; and that Washington 
instead of being the Father of his Country was 
not captured and ignominiously hung as an 
arch-traitor, The extraordinary disclosures will 
be published in a series of papers to commence 
in the Magazine at an early date, and be con- 
tinued from month to month, until completed.— 
EDITOR. 





An Instantaneous Light. 


Such in a word is the unique apparatus on exhibition at 
the rooms of the Portable Plectric Light Co., 22 Water 
Street, Boston, It occupies the space of only five square 
inches and weighs but five pounds, and can be carried 
with ease, The light, or more properly lighter, requires 
no extra power, wires or connections, and is so constructed 
that any part can be replaced at small cost. ‘The chemicals 
are placed in a glass retort ; acarbon and zinc apparatus, 
with a spiral platinum attachment, is then adjusted so as 
to form a battery, and the light is ready, The pressure 
ona little knob produces an electric current by which the 
spiral of platinum is heated to incandescence, The Por- 
table Electric Light Company was recently incorporated, 
with a capital of $100,000, under the laws of Massachusetts. 
The usefulness of the apparatus and the low price (#5) will 
no doubt result in its general adoption, Some of the 
prominent business men of the State are identified with 
this enterprise. In addition to its use as a lighter, the 
apparatus can also be used in connection with a burglar- 
alarms and galvanic battery,—Boston Transcript, Dec. 30. 
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